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Now Tansy wondered, thinking about her mother out here 
alone every night, filling the dishwasher, washing the odds 
and ends by hand. It wasn't that it Was sucha big job, just 
. . what? ..~ it was so dark and quiet out here, so cut off. 
Why hadn't someone else done it sometimes, just for a 
change? Why had no one ever even offered to help? Hbd 
any of them ever even thought about her out here alone? 
And what if she doesn't come back? What if she's better 
at covering her trail than Dad thinks she will be? Tansy 
thought of another possibility, tried to push it away, failed. 
What if Dad finds her and she refuses to come back? 
Probably Dennis was right, she assured herself. When the 
money ran out, after all, what could she do? The cheer- 
leader was there, but her voice was soft, barely to be hear% 
over the frightened what ifs that filled Tansy's mind.<oj 
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"Are you coming over?" Vickie asked. "I've got to baby- 
sit. Mom has another political meeting." 

Tansy shook her head. "Not right away. I want to tell 
Mom about Sharon Martin first. Did you believe that scene 
at lunch? Tansy, I just want to tell you how pleased we all 
are that you've joined us. It's so nice to have the younger 
students take an interest in drama.'"' Tansy dropped her 
voice back to its natural register. "Take an interest! She 
acted as if I'd gotten some little bit part, some spear carrier 
or something. Instead of the lead." 

"You mean instead of her lead. Everybody was so sure 
she'd get it." 

Tansy sighed. "Isn't it incredible? Anne Frank! Me!" 

Vickie wrinkled her nose so that her freckles seemed to 
melt together. "It's great, Tans. But don't get your hopes 
up too much. I can't believe it's going to change every- 
thing." 

"If you mean at home," Tansy said airily, "don't be too 
sure. There's more than one way to be a Warner." 
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"Tell your father that!" 

The bus ground toa stop at the corner of Sycamore and 
Birch. Ducking an apple core that sailed over their seat, 
Tansy and Vickie shifted their books and stepped into the 
aisle. "He won't need to be told," Tansy said. "An honor is 
an honor. You'll see." 

"Okay. He's your father." 

"And for once he's going to notice that." 

They jumped off the bus and Vickie clapped Tansy on 
the back. "I hope you're right. Come over as soon as you 
can. I have to get homeso Mom can leave. But I'll send the 
whole troup outside to play and we can have the house to 
ourselves for a change." 

"Okay. But I can't stay too long. I want to start learning 
lines." 

"Pushy!" Vickie's voice came back over her shoulder as 
she walked down Birch Street toward the whitehouse at the 
end of the block, its yard strewn with big wheels and skate 
boards, a kiddie gate stretched across the head of the front 
porch steps. 

A breeze stirred the dark bangs on Tansy's forehead and 
she started up Sycamore toward her own house. She jumped 
a puddle which stretched across the broken sidewalk where 
tree roots were making cement hills and valleys. It's spring, 
she thought. And my life is going to change! 

The Warner house, like most of the houses in Riverside, 
was a tall frame house with a wide porch surrounded by 
shrubs and a broad stretch of lawn, set about with oak and 
sycamore and maple trees. For years the house had been 
Colonial blue with white trim. Last fall Tansy's mother had 
decided to try something new, a creamy beige with dark 
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brown trim. "More contemporary," she had said. 

"More fashionable," Gwen had scoffed. "Early Ameri- 
can is out, out, out!" Tansy didn't care about the fashion of 
houses one way or another. Gwen didn't either, she knew, 
but Gwen had a real need to feel above fashion—or above 
their mother's concern with it. Gwen, firstborn, senior 
honor student, who had just won a summer in France, made 
it clear that allaspects of taking care of a house were beneath 
her. She was going to be the first female in the long line of 
Warner lawyers, after all. Tansy had liked the blue; she liked 
the beige. Either way, the house was home, a word Gwen 
barely admitted to her vocabulary. 

The house looked inviting now, as it always did.. The 
spiky points of daffodils stuck up between the yew bushes 
in front of the porch. A straw wreath decked with flowers, 
birds, and a gingham bow hung on the carved wooden door. 
The leaded glass side windows sparkled, their beveled edges 
making splashes of rainbows in the late sun. Her mother 
would be in the kitchen, listening to the classical music 
station from the college, getting ready to have the cup of 
coffee she always had after school. Lately, she had some- 
times been upstairs when Tansy came home, lying in a 
darkened room, the piusic turned low. But lately it had been 
cold, rainy, miserable, and the weather had played havoc 
with her sinuses. Today the sun had come out, the breeze 
freshened, the air turned warm. 

And today, like yesterday, there was the new excitement 
of Tansy's part in the play. Getting cast as Anne Frank was 
something Tansy and her mother shared between them 
because it had been her mother's idea to try out in the first 
place. She'd given Tansy a paperback copy of Anne Frank's 
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diary and told her that even if she didn't get the part she 
ought to read the diary. Tansy had been frightened of the 
tryouts, but her mother had never wavered. "You've been 
a natural for the stage since you were two," she'd said. 
"You've just never had such a good opportunity to show it." 
In fact, her mother had been so sure she'd get the part that 
yesterday she'd baked a cake, and when Tansy got home 
with the news, they had sat in the kitchen stuffing them- 
selves and celebrating until Gwen and Dennis had come 
home. 

Of course, the massive indifference with which they had 
greeted her news had dampened Tansy's joy a little, but not 
completely. After all, rehearsals hadn't started yet, and it 
would take some time before they'd realize how famous 
their little sister was going to be. As for her father—Tansy 
pushed away the memory of his reaction. He'd come around 
when he understood how unusual it was for a ninth grader 
to have the lead. 

Tansy ran up the porch steps. She'd make her entrance 
as Sharon Martin, she decided, and sweep into the kitchen 
in Sharon's grandest manner. She pushed the brass handle 
of the door, but it didn't give. 

"Rats," she muttered, as she shifted her books and dug 
into her purse for the key. Half the time when her mother 
had left the door locked she couldn't find her key at all and 
had to ring the bell. But this time her hand closed over it 
easily as she tilted her purse and itslid to the bottom corner. 
She could still make her entrance properly. 

She unlocked the door, arranged her face in a disdainful 
sneer, and stepped onto the braided rug in the front hall. 
Silence. No music from the kitchen. No music from upstairs 
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either. Hector uncurled himself from his favorite spot on the 
bench beside the stairs, meowed sleepily, and stalked over 
to rub himself against her legs. "Where's Mom?" she asked. 
With what could have been a shrug, he walked uncon- 
cernedly toward the kitchen. 

"Mom?" Tansy called up the stairs. "You resting?" No 
answer. The house felt decidedly empty. She dropped her 
books on the bench where the round depression in the 
cushion was still warm from Hector's body. "Mom?" she 
called once more, less in expectation than in frustration at 
not being able to do her Sharon Martin imitation. Her 
mother obviously wasn't home. 

"Oh, well," shesaid, speaking out loud as she always did 
when she knew she was alone. "You'll just have to get a 
snack and go over to Vickie's." Hector was drinking daintily 
from his water dish on its mat next to the refrigerator when 
she came into the kitchen. Tansy rearranged her face and 
simpered at him. "Why Tansy, you cute little thing! We all 
think it's just darling that one of the younger children 
should show an interest in Mummers!" Hector might not be 
as appreciative an audienceas her mother, but she could get 
away with more exaggeration with him. He went on drink- 
ing. 

She sighed. "I'm cut out for greater things," she told 
him. "Why waste my talent on a cat?" 

As usual, the kitchen gleamed. Joan Warner, having 
redecorated almost every inch of the house at least once, 
kept it absolutely clean. Gwen called it an obsession, but 
Tansy thought it made sense. After all, what point was there 
in decorating if you didn't keep things looking the way you'd 
envisioned them. The coffeepot was on the counter next to 
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the canisters, its cord neatly wrapped around its base. Not 
even one coffee mug sat in the sink waiting to be washed. 

"Ah, Watson," Tansy said asshe opened the refrigerator 
door. "Mrs. Warner did not expect to be here for her after- 
noon coffee." Changing her voice, she answered. "But Dr. 
Holmes, where could she be?" Tansy took a pitcher of grape 
juice and let the refrigerator door close. She took the last of 
the celebration cake, wrapped in plastic, from the bread 
drawer and went to the breakfast table. There was an enve- 
lope propped against the centerpiece of dried flowers. "Ele- 
mentary," she said. "We merely read the note." Hector 
jumped onto the windowsill under the hanging spider plant 
and began to wash his face. 

Tansy picked up the envelope. It was one of her 
mother's good ones, "Mrs. Glen H. Warner" and the ad- 
dress embossed on the flap. In her mother's precise vertical 
writing the word "Everyone" was penned across the front. 
It wasn't the kind of note a person left when she'd run to 
the store or over to a neighbor's for a few minutes. 

"Strange," she said. She glanced at Hector, who had 
settled into one of his symmetrical attitudes, paws neatly 
together, eyes slitted. "I guess I can open this, huh? At the 
very least I'm part of 'everyone.' Unless you'd like to read 
it?" He looked away. "Ah well, it probably isn't in cat 
anyway." She pulled out the buff-colored page and unfolded 
it. The house seemed to settle more silently around her. 

"Dear Family," she read. "I can't expect you to under- 
stand what I'm doing—I'm not sure I understand it myself. 
For a long time I've tried to believe things could get better, 
but I know they won't. When you read this, I'll be gone. 
And I won't be coming back. This is not a gesture, Glen. 
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Gwen, Dennis, Tansy—I love you. But my love isn't worth 
much unless I have some value in the world. I'll miss you. 
But remember that with or without me, you have each 
other." It was signed, "Joan McGinnis Warner." 

Tansy stood very still for a moment, the note in her 
hand. She could hear the faint hum of the electric clock over 
the sink. She looked at the heavy buff paper, the dark lines 
of her mother's writing, which seemed to be no more than 
ink on paper, with no meaning, no sense. Tansy blinked and 
the marks on the paper moved, cleared, took on shape and 
meaning. She read the words again. "No," she said. "No!" 

She dropped the note onto the table then, and ran 
upstairs, throwing open the door to her parents' closet so 
hard it crashed into the chest of drawers, knocking over the 
wedding picture which stood on top. Most of her mother's 
clothes were gone. Not all. Not the old things she could 
never bring herself to throw away in case the styles changed 
back. Those were still there, jammed against the end of the 
closet, making the empty space seem somehow emptier. Her 
father's suits and shirts unbalanced everything, their bulk 
seeming almost to tilt the closet their way. The two good 
leather suitcases were gone from their place on the closet 
shelf. The chest drawers, like the closet, were not quite 
empty, but so empty they seemed to echo as she slammed 
them shut. 

Tansy stood in the middle of her parents' room, taking 
deep breaths, trying to organize the chaos of her thoughts. 
"Call Dad," she told herself firmly. "He'll bring her back." 
But even as she heard the words she knew they weren't true. 
"She's not dumb. She didn't leave ten minutes ago." For a 
moment Tansy saw police cars converging on the airport. A 
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dark uniform rushing down the ramp and catching her 
mother's hand as she stepped onto a plane. She shook her 
head to clear away the picture. This wasn't a movie. It was 
real. It was her mother! Tansy's thoughts raced in circles. It 
couldn't be. It was. It couldn't be! The silence closed down 
more tightly as if it would suffocate her. She looked at the 
white bedspread, smooth against the empty king-sized bed, 
the open closet door, the wedding picture face down on the 
chest. 

Hector had followed her up the stairs, was standing at 
her feet now, meowing up at her. Tansy shoved him out of 
her way and went to the telephone. 


it had been a long wait in the empty house, a numb, 
suspended time with the silence like cotton around her. 
Tansy had thought of turning on the radio or the television, 
of filling her head with sound and music and people talking, 
but had decided instead to make herself a cup of cocoa, the 
way she would if she'd just come in from skating or sledding. 
As if she were only very, very cold. Then she sat on the 
bench behind the breakfast table in the corner of the big, 
old-fashioned kitchen, her hands around the cup, smelling 
the cocoa, warming her hands, but never raising the cup to 
her lips as she waited for her father to come home. When 
she heard his car in the drive, she didn't know how long it 
had been, how many minutes she had sat there, even what 
she'd been thinking about. Her cup was barely warm. 

Her father slammed into the kitchen. She looked up at 
him, at the neatly styled gray hair, the vested suit, the slim, 
strong hands, one of them now held out to her. He didn't 
say anything. He didn't need to. She handed him the note 
her mother had left and watched as his clear, deep blue eyes, 
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under brows still dark despite the early gray of his hair, 
scanned the page. He read it once, then again. 

Then, as she had, he headed for the bedroom, as if to 
check the emptiness there against the words on that small 
piece of paper. Tansy sat and waited for him to come back, 
listening to the noisesas he repeated her ownactions, listen- 
ing to the sound of doors and drawers being slammed. 

He didn't stop with the bedroom, as she had. He came 
back downstairs, his leather heels clicking against the bare 
wood in the hall as he went into his den. More drawers 
opened, then slammed. "Damn!" A pause, and she pictured 
him standing in the den, the note still in his hand. "Damn! 
She's taken all of it!" When he came back into the kitchen 
he had a bankbook in the hand with her mother's note. "She 
cleaned out the savings account!" 

Tansy didn't answer. She hadn't thought about money. 
How like her father to think of it first thing. And how unlike 
her mother it seemed. She could imagine her mother tired, 
depressed, even angry, setting off on the spur of the moment 
to get away from the house, from the family. But that would 
be short, a drive in the country, maybe, to calm down. A 
getting-away for a little and coming back again. But deliber- 
ate pkns, thinking about money, emptying the savings ac- 
count. These weren't just unlike her mother, they were 
worse—somehow final and irrevocable. If you took off in 
anger you could come back and apologize or be apologized 
to, whatever. But to take the savings, to work it out in a sane, 
rational way, that was to make it certain. 

"She took the car,"Glen Warner said.""It won't be hard 
to find the car, and when we do, we find her." 

That was the lawyer speaking. Not about Mom, not 
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about a member of the family, but about a client, or some- 
body a client wasafter. No involvement, just asimple matter 
of tracking down the clues, of following the trail. 

Glen Warner checked his watch, then punched a num- 
ber into the phone. He asked to have a current balance 
checked, tapping his neatly manicured nails against the for- 
mica counter top, gavea number. The bank, Tansy realized. 
He's checkingon money again. Helistened, glancingaround 
the kitchen without seeming to notice what he saw. She 
could hear a voice at the other end. Then her father set the 
phone down, shaking his head, without another word to the 
person who had been talking. "Most of the checking ac- 
count," he said. "And she borrowed the limit against the 
bank card." He leaned against the counter, a vein in his 
temple, under thesmooth, tannedskin, pulsing so that Tansy 
could have counted his heart beats. She looked into her cup, 
at the cool surface of the cocoa, a skin wrinkling across it as 
she breathed. She wanted to go up to her room, but she 
didn't. It was asif she were paralyzed there, her hands locked 
around hercup. 

The door burst open and Gwen came in, her arms full 
of books. "What're you doing home, Dad?" she asked. "Is 
something wrong?" 

And so it had been said. And said again when Dennis 
came in from running. "Your mother has left." And then 
about the money, about the car, about tracing the car and 
finding her. Her father the lawyer, somehow out of place 
here in the kitchen, inconvenienced by this early trip home, 
but brisk, competent. They would find her, it wouldn't be 
that hard. He couldn't imagine what had come over her, but 
they would get her home first and then discuss it. Find out 
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what she wanted, what the problem was. 

It sounded almost as if he were talking about a child 
instead of his wife, Tansy thought. An aggravating child 
who had run away and was causing everyone the bother of 
looking for her, but a child, and so easy to find and bring 
back. Then an explanation would have to be given. They 
could all givein to some minor demand, whatever was at the 
base of this incredible behavior, tell her never to do it again, 
and get back to normal as soon as possible. In the set of her 
father's jaw Tansy saw a kind of determined patience. But 
behind that, under the brisk voice and the rational ap- 
proach, was that throbbing vein, evidence of something else. 

"What if you don't find her?" Gwen asked, her tone 
making it sound almost like a rhetorical question. Another 
lawyer voice. Merely covering the possibilities. 

"We'll find her," Glen Warner said. And the vein still 
throbbed. 

"What would she do, anyway?" Dennis asked. "The 
money'll run out eventually, and then what?" He pulled the 
damp sweat shirt away from his chest. "I've got to get a 
shower and get out of these clothes," he said, and left the 
kitchen. 

"Maybe we should call Aunt Dorothy," Gwen sug- 
gested. "Maybe she knows something." 

And so her father was on the phone again, calling 
relatives, trying to ask questions without sounding con- 
cerned. No, he'd just called home a minute ago and she 
wasn't there, he just wondered if anyone happened to 
know where she might be. No, nothing important, just 
thought someone might have talked to her, might have 
known her plans for the day. No, no, nothing the mat- 
ter. Sure, say hi to the kids for me. Sure thing. Gwen 
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would love to see Marcia too. Maybe next weekend. No, 
never mind. See you soon. 

And then there were no more relatives to call. 
"Friends?" Gwen suggested. 

"No. This is our problem and we'll handle it. No sense 
airing our dirty linen all over town." 

Tansy jumped as she felt cold cocoa dripping into her 
lap. She'd knocked over her cup. Gwen was shouting and 
snatching her books off the table where the brown liquid was 
spreading. 

"For God's sake, Tansy," her father was saying. "We 
don't need your clumsiness now! Get something and clean 
it up!" 

As she slid sideways on the bench, Tansy thought how 
like her father it was to stand in the middle of the room 
yelling when he was right next to the paper towels. How like 
Gwen to pick up her books and holler. Neither of them 
would consider for a moment the possibility of getting some- 
thing to catch the spill themselves. Shegrabbed the dish- 
cloth off the rack by the sink, spread it over the cocoa on 
the table, and pushed past Dennis, who was coming into the 
kitchen, toweling his hair. 

In her room she slammed the door and sank onto her 
bed, trying not to hear the voices coming up from the 
kitchen. 


The man stood over her, evil eyes glittering at her 
through slits in the ski mask. "You have to choose," he said 
in his gravelly voice. "Which one will it be, your mother or 
your father?" 

Tansy didn't hesitate. "Kill him," she said. "Not her, 
him!" 
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But that was too easy. The eyes glittered at her; the 
black-and-orange-striped face seemed to grow larger. 
"Done," the voice said, and an echo bounced back at her 
off invisible walls. "Choose again. Her, fast and painless, or 
.- The menacing machine gun moved sidewaysand Tansy 
followed it with her eyes, wanting not to look, wanting to 
get away from whatshe knew was coming. Hectorsat on the 
bed, his green eyes looking at her with that calm, straight 
look he had. "Or we start on the cat. Cut off one ear, 
maybe." A tight laugh came at her from the orange-rimmed 
hole in the ski mask. "Then his tail. Pull out a couple of 
claws, maybe." A knife gleamed in front of her eyes. "A 
nice, slow slit along the belly . . ." 


And she was awake,sweating, her room shadowy around 
her. It had been a long time since she'd had that nightmare. 
Years, in fact. She lay there, catching her breath, her heart 
pounding in the old familiar way. It had started with a game 
she and Vickie had played. They had called it "Murderers." 
Men would break into their housesin the night and each girl 
would have to make the choice. Would the men kill their 
mothers or their fathers? Vickie had agonized over the 
choice, saying first one, then the other, finally driven to tears 
by the impossibility. But it had been too easy for Tansy. 
"Him," was her answer whenever they played the game. So 
Vickie had thought up another choice for Tansy. And then 
Tansy had agonized too. The quick painless death for her 
mother or the long, slow torture of Hector. 

Tansy turned on the light over her bed, squinting at its 
brightness. She shuddered. People thought children were 
sweet. Where had that terrible game come from? And why 
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had they played it? The nightmares had come soon after 
they'd started it, but even that hadn't stopped them. She 
remembered the nights when she'd wake, drenched in 
sweat, in the darkness of a room from which her father had 
banned a night-light when she turned six. She had never let 
herself call out to her mother after one of those dreams. 
Because sometimes the choicehad been the quick bullet and 
she couldn't face that choice. Vickie, too, had had the 
dreams. Later, they would share the honor of those nights, 
crouched together in their hiding place beneath the bushes 
in Vickie's backyard, lingering over each ghastly detail until 
they were both crying again in the daylight. She had almost 
forgotten that game, and the nightmares, till now. She 
thought of Anne Frank, and wondered if Jewish children 
had had games like that, only to see them coming true in 
anightmare from which they couldn't wake up, not even to 
face the lonely, terrifying dark. 

Hector, curled beside her where she'd fallen asleep, 
stretched his front legs and curled his claws into her bed- 
spread. She slapped his paws lightly and then gathered him 
up, burying her face in his warm fur. "It's you and me, 
now," she whispered. "Just you and me." 

The phone rang, then rang again. 

"Tansy! It's Vickie!" Gwen's voice rang up the stairs. 
"Dad says make it quick and don't talk about—you know." 

Heaven forbid anyone should know! Hector pushed him- 
self away and she went into the hall, her head feeling muzzy 
from the short sleep. 

"Hi, Vick," she said into the phone and wondered that 
her voice sounded so ordinary when her head felt so strange. 
"No, I can't come overafter all." Why? That wasa goodone. 
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Why? "Dad's home and we're having dinner early tonight." 
So far, so good. "No, I want to work on the play afterwards. 
Okay, see you in the morning. Bye." As she hung up, she 
wondered what Vickie would say if she told her. Joan 
Warner, "supermom," deserts her children, hanging dirty 
linen all around the house for everyone to see. Early dinner, 
she had told Vickie. Well, maybe she'd get good at lying, 
anyway. 

Dennis went out for fried chicken which they ate at the 
breakfast table, picking at it, not talking. What was there 
to say? As they began to gather up the boxes and bones, 
Dennis spoke. "We in any trouble without savings?" 

Glen Warner shook his head. They never talked about 
money. "We're not broke, if that's what you mean. I'll have 
to rearrange things a little, that's all. Don't worry about it." 

Dennis glared across the debris at Gwen. "This is where 
it Teads, Ms. Lawyer! You know that, don't you?" 

"Where what leads?" 

"All your women's lib stuff. All that talk about becoming 
a lawyer and doing important things in the world. Not 
burying yourself in a house that looks like some floor tile ad." 

Gwen pulled herself up to her full height, and Tansy 
thought that she really did look like a female version of their 
father. "There's never been any evidence that Mom agreed 
with anything I said." 

"If there's one thing Mom isn't, it's a lawyer!" Tansy 
said. But when she thought about how to reverse that, she 
stopped. If there's one thing Mom is . . . there wasn't 
anything to follow that except maybe "Mom." 

Dennis gathered the last of the chicken mess and shoved 
it into a paper bag. "Well, whatever caused this, somebody's 
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going to have to learn to cook around here. If Mom doesn't 
get back soon, oneof you will have to get on the stick! I can't 
live on all this grease. It'll ruin my running." 

"It was your idea to get chicken," Gwen pointed out. 

"The lesser of the evils," he answered. "Hamburgers, 
pizza, fish and chips—name one that isn't poison!" 

"And why should it be one of us who learns to cook, 
anyway?" Gwen asked. 

"Your mother will be back before we've had hamburg- 
ers twice," Glen Warner said as he stood up. His tie was 
loosened, his vest unbuttoned, and his always neat hair 
mussed. He'd been running his hand through it with in- 
creasing regularity since he'd come home. The vein in his 
temple still throbbed. He isn't as sure of that as he wants 
us to believe, Tansy thought. As he left the kitchen and 
went to his den,.where they heard the television click on, 
she decided she was wrong. He might be annoyed at the 
messiness of the situation, he might be angry, but Glen 
Warner wasn't worried. This was no tragedy. Not even a 
major setback. Just a problem, a particularly exasperating 
problem, to be solved. 

In a dim corner of her brain Tansy was aware of the seed 
of something. It was as if a tiny cheerleader were standing 
inside her somewhere with "Go Mom" written across her 
sweater and a pom-pom in each hand. Then she thought 
about coming home to that emptiness, that note, and 
pushed the cheerleader away. Yesterday, as they ate their 
cake, as they sat in the kitchen and laughed, Joan Warner 
had already had it planned. Wherever she was now, she'd 
been halfway there already while she pretended to celebrate 
Tansy's part in the play. 
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Dennis, having done his duty by dumping the trash, 
went to his room. He always tried to have his homework 
finished before nine, so he could get to bed early. He got up 
at five to run. Gwen gathered her booksand her trench coat 
and set out for the library, as shedid most evenings, to study 
with her friends. Gwen seemed to live in the center of a 
group. "The leaders," Tansy called them. Not exactly popu- 
lar, but powerful. 

Tansy stayed at the table for a while, listening to the 
muffled sound of the television, looking at the darkness 
outside the kitchen windows. She wished she could go to 
Vickie's and tell her what had happened, but her father had 
been adamant. No telling anyone. Joan Warner would be 
back before anyone needed to know she'd been gone. He 
would handle the search discreetly, of course, and only a few 
people would ever know about it. No gossip was going to mar 
the Warner family's reputation in Riverside. 

And maybe he was right. Mom would be back in a few 
days and they could all pretend it had never happened. Ha! 
Well, they could try. Certainly, it was easier to imagine 
Mom back than Mom gone—forever—as if she were dead. 

Tansy looked around the kitchen, gloomy and shadowed 
except where the light spilled down on the table from the 
Tiffany lamp overhead. After dinner every night it was this 
way. They always disappeared, leaving her mother out here 
alone, doing the dishes, cleaning up. It had always seemed 
to Tansy that she was lucky to be part of a family in which 
no one did dishes, did any household chores, except her 
mother. No schedule like the one Vickie had to cope with. 
The older Chamberlains all did it all, dishes, fixing supper, 
even laundry. Tansy had assumed that Vickie's mother in- 
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volved everyone because with all those children there was 
simply too much work for one person. Especially a person 
who had all those outside commitments. But it was only 
natural that Joan Warner did everything here. It was what 
a mother did, after all. What a mother was for! Tansy 
remembered with a guilty start that she had actually used 
those words. 

Now she wondered, thinking about her mother out here 
alone every night, filling the dishwasher, washing the odds 
and ends by hand. It wasn't that it was such a big job, just 

. . what? ... it was so dark and quiet out here, so cut off. 
Why hadn't someone else done it sometimes, just for a 
change? Why had noone evereven offered to help? Had any 
of them ever even thought about her out here alone? 

And what if she doesn't come back? What if she's better 
at covering her trail than Dad thinks she will be? Tansy 
thought of another possibility, tried to push it away, failed. 
What if Dad finds her and she refuses to come back? Proba- 
bly Dennis was right, she assured herself. When the money 
ran out, after all, what could she do? The cheerleader was 
there, but her voice was soft, barely to be heard over the 
frightened "what if's" that filled Tansy's mind. 
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"Why didn't you wake me up?" Gwen's voice cut 
through the kitchen like a knife. "How am I supposed to be 
ready in time for my bus?" 

Tansy looked up from her cereal bowl. "I thought you 
were up. Don't you have an alarm clock?" 

Gwen swept into the kitchen, her books under one arm, 
a skirt over the other. She was still in her nightgown. She 
dropped the books onto the counter and ripped open the 
double folding doors that hid the washer and dryer. "Of 
course I do. But sometimes | don't hear it. Mom always gets 
me up on her way down." She rooted through a laundry 
basket on top of the washer. "Where's my plaid blouse? It's 
not in my closet!" 

"How should I know?" 

"Crap!" Gwen said. "I forgot. I wore it Monday night." 
She rushed out of the kitchen, muttering, "Crap, crap, 
crap!" 

"Happy first morning," Tansy said to herself as she 
glanced at the clock.Gwen probably would be late, she saw. 
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It had never occurred to her that Gwen might depend on 
a mere human being to get her up in the morning. Dennis, 
of course, was already gone. He began running around five- 
thirty, taking a hard-boiled egg and some fruit, his school 
clothes and his books, in a pack on his back. He usually ran 
ten miles, ending at school, then showered and changed and 
ate his breakfast there. The gym and locker area were always 
open for kids who did their workouts in the morning. 

Tansy finished her cereal, swallowed the last of her or- 
ange juice with a grimace—she hated the pulp that always 
sank to the bottom—and put her dishes in the sink. As she 
started to turn away, she remembered the time Vickie had 
found cereal bowls in the sink when she got home from 
school and thrown a fit. "Nobody rinsed them or soaked 
them or anything!" she'd complained. "And cereal's like 
cement when it's dried on." Tansy ran water into her bowl, 
swished it around, and dumped it. The flakes didn't all rinse 
off, so she filled the bowl again and left it in the sink. Then 
she filled the glass, too, feeling sure that the pulp on the 
sides of the glass would be as terrible as cornflakes. 

She gathered her school books, with the Anne Frank 
script on top. She hadn't had the heart to open it last night, 
or to doher homework either. Would tonight beany better? 
She doubted it. 

Everything about the kitchen seemed wrong this morn- 
ing. There were none of the usual sounds and smells. No 
coffee perking, no bacon sizzlingon the stove for her father's 
breakfast. Maybe it's just how different it seems, Tansy 
thought, that keeps me from really feeling anything. She 
glanced at the clock again and saw that it was time to leave. 
No doubt about it, Gwen was going to be late. 
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Her father came into the kitchen then, adjusting his tie, 
looking as fresh and crisp as ever. "What's for breakfast?" 
he asked. Tansy reached for her jacket. Did heactually think 
she had fixed breakfast for him? 

"Cereal, I guess," she said and nodded toward the corn- 
flakes box on the table. "There's juice in the fridge," she 
added and bolted for the door. 

As she walked toward the bus stop she wondered if her 
father would expect Gwen to fix him breakfast when she 
came down. Wouldn't that be a scene? She could imagine 
Gwen's state by the time she got back down to the kitchen. 

When she reached the bus stop, she saw Vickie running 
down the stepsof her front porch, her books clutched in one 
arm, trying to put her jacket on while she ran. The bus was 
on its way up the street and Vickie got there in a dead heat 
with it, panting and disheveled. "Morning," she gasped as 
she swung up onto the steps of the bus. She flopped into the 
nearest seat, pulled her jacket the rest of the way on, and 
ran a hand through her carrot-red curls. "It was chaos this 
morning," she said, and took a few deep breaths. "Teddy 
dumped his whole bowl of oatmeal on the floor and Rickie 
couldn-'t find his spelling and Mom was in the worst mood 
I've seen in months. She was screaming at everybody. I 
think her candidate's having a bad time." She giggled. 
"Thank heavens for neighborhood grade schools. Rickie and 
Patty have been late twice already this weekand it's only five 
blocks away. Can you imagine what it's going to be like at 
our house when everybody has a bus to catch? We'll have 
to get up two hours earlier." 

Tansy thought about her own house this morning. For 
once the Chamberlain morning zoo sounded good. 
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Vickie tapped the script on Tansy's pile of books. "Did 
you learn the whole first act or something spectacular like 
that?" 

"I just read it over. I remembered that Miss Maitland 
said not to learn lines until she'd given us our blocking." 

"Your blocking? Sounds so theatrical. Pretty soon you're 
going to sound like Sharon Martin when you aren't even 
trying." 

Tansy thought of the imitation she'd been going to do 
for her mother. Was it only last night? 

"Hey, I was only kidding. Don't look like that." Vickie 

. peered at her, frowning. "Joke, Tans. Just a joke." 

Tansy made an effort to smile. "I know. | was just 
thinking ..."" About what? "I was just thinking about Dad." 
That was safe. Any time she was down, Vickie would 
believe it had something to do with her father. "He 
hasn't said a word about the play." And that, of course, was 
true. 

"I warned you. There isn't any easy answer to that prob- 
lem." 

Tansy nodded. Or to anything else either. Again, she 
wanted to tell Vickie what was happening. But probably her 
father was right. By the time she got home from school 
tonight her mother could be home again, and what would 
be the point of having told anyone? And if not tonight, 
maybe tomorrow. Or the next day. It was probably better to 
wait. Probably. 


Halfway through math class Tansy was wondering what 
her father was doing, whether he had found her, whether he 
had told the police to stop their car, when a note was shoved 
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under her elbow from behind. "If you don't stop staring off 
like that, Frick's going to call on you and you won't even 
know what she asked." Tansy glanced behind and to her 
right and saw Vickie frowning meaningfully. She nodded 
slightly and arranged her face in an attitude of listening. 
Having had no homework paper to turn in at the beginning 
of class she'd better not take a chance on getting called on 
and not being'able to answer. 

But behind the careful mask, she couldn't help drifting 
back to thoughts of her mother. Was she home already? If 
she were found, how would she feel? And what if she 
couldn't be found? Then another thought pushed its way 
into her mind. What if something had happened to her? A 
car accident? A plane crash? Which would be worse, a 
mother hiding out and unfindable or a mother who'd been 
killed in an accident? 

The thoughts drove her back to class and she spent the 
rest of the period trying to concentrate on equations with 
two unknowns. 

"Anne Frank isn't worth flunking out over," Vickie 
hissed in her ear as they filed out of class."And I'm not in 
your other classes to keep an eyeon you. Will you please get 
it together?" 

For the rest of the day she tried. But for the most part 
it was an act. She'd set her face, look directly at the face at 
the front of the room as if she were listening, but afterwards 
she'd realize she hadn't really heard anything. By the time 
she met Vickie at the lockers after school, Tansy felt as if 
she had amnesia. The wholeday was a blur, and she couldn't 
even remember what she'd thought about or even whoshe'd 
seen or talked to. 
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"How're you getting home after rehearsal?" Vickie 
asked. 

"I don't know yet. Miss Maitland said at auditions that 
we'd work something out for the kids who usually go home 
by bus." 

"Well, I've got to get going." Vickie looked closely at 
Tansy. "I don't know what's the matter with you, Tans. But 
something sure is. And if it's the play, I'm going to wish you 
hadn't made it after all." 

"It's nothing," Tansy said. 

"Right. Call me later, though, okay?" 

"Okay." 

Tansy turned away and walked toward the auditorium, 
aware that Vickie was still standing by her locker staring 
after her. She was glad there was still rehearsal before she 
had to go home. If her mother was still not there, she didn't 
want to know it. 


"Before we begin today, before we even read the play 
through together for the first time, I want to talk about why 
I chose this play." Miss Maitland sat on the edge of the 
stage looking at the cast in the first rows of the center 
section of seats. "How many of you have read Anne's whole 
diary?" 

Tansy raised her hand, as did several of the others, in- 
cluding Sharon Martin. "Good. When I was your age—I 
was born during the war—I didn't know anything at all 
about the Nazis, anything at all about the Jews or the con- 
centration camps or Hitler's ‘final solution.’ One day in 
freshman history our teacher wrote the word 'Buchenwald' 
on the blackboard and asked if any of us knew what that was. 
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Not a single person in that class had ever heard of it. Or 
Auschwitz or Bergen-Belsen, or any of the others. At the 
very moment Anne was looking out that window and think- 
ing about spring coming to Amsterdam, we had probably 
been playing in a park, safe with our mothers. But not one 
of us knew anything about what had happened to Anne and 
her family and the other millions of people who died in the 
camps." 

Sharon Martin raised her hand and Miss Maitland nod- 
ded ather. "But we all know about those things. We learned 
about them in history." 

"There's a big difference between learning facts in a 
history class and seeing that time through the eyes of a real 
person. When Anne's diary was published, when it was 
made into this play and then into a movie, more and more 
of us began to see, really see something of what happened 
during the war. It's something we should never allow our- 
selves to forget." 

"Nobody's going to forget it,"someone said."The play's 
done all the time, isn't it? Especially in schools." 

"It's done in high schools often because three of the 
major characters are so young. But just doing the play isn't 
enough. It's important to talk about the questions it raises, 
questions about what it is to be human." 

Sharon was waving her hand again. Tansy wished she 
knew the others in the cast well enough to roll her eyes. 
Sharon was probably one of those people who insisted on 
answering every question in every class. "But what hap- 
pened to the Franks couldn't happen again. At least not 
here. Hitler was crazy." 

Eric Slaughter, who was playing Peter, shook his head. 
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"There are crazies today too." 

"But not like that! I don't think anything like concentra- 
tion camps could ever happen again." 

Then everyone was talking at once. Someone men- 
tioned South America, then South Africa. "What about 
the camps for the Japanese in California during the 
war?" someone else asked. Miss Maitland listened for a 
few minutes, then raised a hand to quiet them. Eric put 
his hand up again and Miss Maitland called on him. "I 
think the play is about something else, too," he said. 
"Not just about what happened to the Jews during the 
war. It's about ordinary people, Anne's family and Peter's 
and Dr. Dussell, people trying to live together in..." 
He seemed to be searching for a word. "In . . . extraordi- 
nary circumstances, I guess. Isn't it about how people 
react to each other? About families and relationships and 
how people hurt each other sometimes. Or help each 
other." There was a silence when he'd finished and he 
blushed. "Maybe I'm wrong. But I don't think it's only 
about the Nazis and really horrible evils like that, or 
craziness. But about little evils—and little goods, too." 

Everyone was off again. Sharon was insisting that it was 
impossible to put selfishness or greediness in the same cate- 
gory with killing millions of people. The boy who had men- 
tioned South America said that all big evils had to come 
from smaller ones. Eric sat in the center of the argument, 
not saying anything. Tansy remembered how often she had 
identified with Anne when she'd read the diary, despite the 
differences in their lives,and thought maybe she agreed with 
Eric. 

Miss Maitland stopped them again. "You see what | 
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mean about raising questions. We don't need to try to find 
answers, just think about the questions. Really think about 
them. Okay. We're going to read the play now, just as 
simply as possible. Nobody needs to try to do any acting. Just 
read the words and listen to each other. When the play's 
ready we aren't going to be presenting a philosophical tract. 
It's a play, about real people who were living real lives, none 
of them knowing what was going to happen to them next. 
So let's begin with that." 


When they reached the end of the play Tansy choked, 
unable to say Anne's last line. After she'd tried twice, Miss 
Maitland rescued her. "In spite of everything, I still believe 
that people are really good at heart." 

"She puts me to shame." Jim Shay's voice cracked as he 
read Mr. Frank's final line. 

Tansy, her cheeks still hot with the embarrassment of 
being unable to finish, looked up from her script and saw 
that nearly everyone was crying. Most of the boys, doing 
their best not to wipe eyes or noses, looked as if they would 
have liked to be as free as two of the girls who were crying 
openly into their handkerchiefs. 

Over the sound of sniffling Miss Maitland spoke. 
"Don't forget this first reading." Then she smiled at 
Tansy. "Don't worry about missing that last line, Tansy. 
That'll be on tape, along with the other lines from the 
diary. And as for crying . . ." She looked around at them 
and smiled again. "Once we get into rehearsals and 
you're thinking about blocking and trying to remember 
your lines and manage the props, you won't need to 
worry about crying. But all of you need to remember 
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that the ability to cry is important. Now, everyone who 
has a car, please raise your hand. We have to arrange 
transportation. Anyone who can't find a ride can come 
with me, within the limits of my car, of course." 

A few minutes later, Tansy found herself walking out to 
the parking lot with Eric Slaughter and Sharon Martin. 
Sharon had said that there really wasn't room in Eric's 
battered green MG for more than two people, but Eric had 
just laughed. "Tansy's plenty small enough to squeeze into 
the back and we all live in the same part of town." 

As Tansy climbed in behind the bucket seats, she no- 
ticed the spots of pink on Sharon Martin's cheeks and de- 
cided it was worth being a little cramped. To get the lead 
and then to be offered a regular ride home by Sharon's 
boyfriend—it was too great to miss. 

As they pulled out of the parking lot, Tansy remem- 
bered. Throughout the rehearsal she had not once, not for 
asingle moment, thought about what she would face when 
she got home. Not once had she wondered whether her 
mother would be back. She had been so completely involved 
in the play she hadn't thought about her own tragedy. Not 
tragedy, she amended. Not like the Franks. There was no 
comparison. But now that she'd remembered, it all came 
rushing in. What if ... what if .. . The questions were 
rushing round and round again. 

"Isn't this it?" Eric asked, and she realized that they 
were stopped in front of her house. 

"Yes! I'm sorry. I was thinking," Tansy said, her cheeks 
burning. 

"That's okay," he said and got out to help her from 
behind his seat. "See you tomorrow." 
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"Sure. Thanks," Tansy said and began walking toward 
the house, wondering what she would find when she went 
in. She didn't notice that Eric stood by the car and watched 
until she closed the door behind her. She didn't hear the car 
roar away. The moment she stepped inside, it was obvious 
that her mother wasn't back. Hector greeted her again as he 
had the day before, except that he swerved at the last mo- 
ment instead of rubbing against her leg. 

"I don't know what your problem is," she said to him. 
"You wouldn't pay any attention to her if she were home. 
It isn't as if you exactly deserve company." 

But there was a difference between a house with some- 
one in it, even in another room, and a totally empty house. 
It could be true that Hector didn't like being alone all day. 

In the kitchen she found more mess than she'd left. 
Another cereal bowl and an orange juice glasssat in the sink, 
unrinsed, she noticed. A cup and a jar of instant coffee sat 
on a sticky spot on the counter, next to the still-open box 
of cornflakes and the sugar bowl. Sugar was scattered across 
the counter as if someone had sprinkled it everywhere in- 
stead of over a bowl of cereal. She ran water into the bowl 
and glass, took a bit of cheese from the refrigerator, and 
went to the phone. 

"Can I come over for a while?" she asked when Vickie 
answered. \ 

"Sure. Come for supper, too. I'm fixing spaghetti and 
there's always room for more noodles in the pot." 

"I'd better not." Tansy didn't know what they'd be 
eating at home, but thought she'd better not skip out en- 
tirely. "Are you eating soon?" 
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"Nope. The little ones get hot dogs; the rest of us won't 
eat till after seven, when Mom's supposed to get home." 

"Okay. Be over in a minute." 

Tansy reached down to scratch Hector's ears and he 
rubbed against her. "Sorry," she said. "But I'm not up to 
staying here. Not even with you." 

She ran the block anda half to Vickie's house. 
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When Tansy reached the Chamberlains', Vickie was 
overseeing the hot dog supper she'd fixed for the three 
youngest. Teddy, the two-year-old, sat in his high chair 
eating both his plain hot dog and his apple sauce with his 
hands. His orange hair and freckled cheeks were liberally 
smeared with apple sauce and heseemed to be trying to sing 
as he ate, cheerfully spitting bits of hot dog around him in 
the process. Mark and Patty, four and six, were racing tosee 
who could finish first, stuffing their mouths until their 
cheeks bulged, giggling. Vickie dished more apple sauce 
onto the paper plates in front of them, shaking her head at 
them. 

"No racing," she said firmly. "Someone's going to 
..-'' Mark began to cough and then to choke. Patty jumped 
up to help, knocking over her milk in the process. Tansy 
grabbed a paper towel off the roll by the sink and dropped 
it onto the riverof milk which was beginning to pour off the 
table while Vickie dughot dogand bun out of Mark's mouth 
with one finger. Teddy began to howl, Patty puckered her 
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face as if she were going to cry, and Mouse, the German 
shepherd, rose from his place by the door and began to lick 
up the milk, his tail waving dangerously close to the other 
milk glass on the table. 

When it was clear that Mark would live, Vickie sat Patty 
back in her place, patted Teddy's head and assured him that 
everything was okay, shoved Mouse out of the way with one 
foot, and turned to Tansy with a grin. "Welcome to feeding 
time at the monkey house." She picked up the soggy paper 
towel, one hand under the other to catch the drips, as she 
rushed it to the sink. Then she turned back to the table and 
frowned ferociously. "No more racing! Food is not to play 
with. Just finish decently or there's no TV before bed to- 
night." 

As Mark's and Patty's voices rose in protest, Tansy took 
the kitchen stool into the corner near the back door and sat 
down. Ordinarily she avoided mealtime with the younger 
Chamberlains. Vickie seemed able to handle all of it, the 
noise, the confusion, seeming to grow extra hands and be 
able to catch three spillsat one time while balancinga gallon 
of milk in one hand. Tansy was always shaken by it all. 
Tonight was different, she thought, taking a deep breath 
and relishing the garlic smell of the spaghetti sauce simmer- 
ing on the back of the stove. After that emptiness at home, 
even chaos was comforting. 

As the noise level fell and Vickie handed out cookies, 
Mr. Chamberlain came through the back door and bedlam 
broke loose all over again. Mouse went into a hysteria of 
barking and jumping, Teddy tried to stand up in his high 
chair, and both Mark and Patty began to shout for atten- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain, undaunted, took it one step at a 
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time. Setting down his briefcase, he pushed Mouse down 
and ruffled his ears, while the dog squirmed with delight. 
Then he gently returned Teddy toa sitting position, greeted 
Mark and Patty, and put an arm around Vickie. "And 
where's the rest of the clan?" 

Vickie reeled it off easily. "Rick's next door, Amy's up- 
stairs, Mom's at a League meeting, and Tansy's hiding in 
the corner behind you." 

Mr. Chamberlain turned, a grin on his round face under 
the shock of unruly red hair. "I thought I detected a spot 
of quiet back there. Holding up all right?" 

Tansy grinned back, thinking how hard it would be not 
to respond to such cheer. "Sure. There's only been one spill 
and one near-choking since I got here." 

"Positively efficient! I'll be in the family room hiding 
behind the newspaper when everybody's through here." 

When he left, Mouse followed him, Mark and Patty 
quickly finished and followed Mouse, and Teddy began try- 
ing to climb out of his high chair again. "Oh no, you don't!" 
Vickie said, holding him down with one hand while she 
mopped his face and hair with a wet dishcloth. When he 
was at least partially presentable, she lifted him down and 
he hurried away in the same direction. Vickie leaned on the 
counter fora moment. "All gone. Isn't it lovely?" She rinsed 
the dishcloth, then tossed it to Tansy. "It's Amy's turn to 
put them to bed, so if you'll help me clean up, we'll get out 
of here and have some time to talk." 


When Vickie closed her bedroom door, not quite shut- 
ting out Teddy's protests about the temperature of his bath- 
water, Tansy sank onto Amy's bed and rested her head 
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against a green plush crocodile. She had always sympathized 
with Vickie over the crowded conditions and lack of privacy 
that went with sharing a bedroom, but suddenly that had 
changed too. Another person in her room last night would 
have been comforting. 

"How was the first rehearsal?" Vickie asked. 

"Great," Tansy said, and was surprised that it was true. 
It had been great, no matter what else might be happening. 

"How'd you get home? Miss Maitland?" 

"You won't believe this, but Eric Slaughter brought me 
home in his MG." 

Vickie whistled. "What did Sharon have to say about 
that?" 

"Nothing. Unless you count the look on her face!" 

The phone rang, Amy shouted that she was getting it, 
and a moment later pounded on the door. "For you, Tansy. 
Your dad. And from the sound of his voice, you'd better get 
it fast!" 

Vickie raised her eyebrows and Tansy hurried to the 
phone. Her father's voice interrupted her "hello." "Get 
yourself home immediately!" There wasa loud click, and she 
stood there for a moment, holding the silent phone in her 
hand. She thought of the way Mr. Chamberlain had come 
home and wished, suddenly, that she could just stay here, no 
matter how loud and crowded it might be. 

When she put the receiver down Vickie was leaning 
against the door frame. "What's up?" she asked. 

"Nothing," Tansy said hollowly. "I just have to go 
home." 

Vickie went downstairs with her and got her jacket. 
Tansy avoided her eyes; she wanted so badly to tell her, to 
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stay here and hide, she was afraid that one direct look would 
crumble her resolve. 

As she started out the back door, Rick was coming in, 
a baseball glove and bat in his arms, and they nearly collided. 
Tansy ran past him, dodging a big wheel on the sidewalk, 
and out through the gate. Then she slowed down. No matter 
how angry her father was, she refused to rush. He had no 
right to treat her the way he did. Not when there were 
fathers like Vickie's in the world. 

Gwen and Dennis were both home when she went in, 
and the kitchen blazed with light. She saw that no one had 
done anything about the dishes in the sink. Then she looked 
at her father, pacing back and forth between the breakfast 
nook and the hallway door. His tie was loosened, his hair 
mussed, his face set in hard, angry lines. Gwen and Dennis, 
sitting at the table, looked pale. Was he angry at them too? 
Glen Warner scarcely seemed to notice Tansy's arrival, de- 
spite the way he had spoken on the phone. Gwen pointed 
to the end of the bench next to her and Tansy sat down. 

"All right," her father said, still pacing, "here it is. She 
didn't take the car. She left it at the Greyhound station. On 
the front seat they found these." He reached into his jacket 
pocket and dropped a handful of narrow pieces of plastic 
onto the table."She cut up every credit card she had. Appar- 
ently she boarded a bus without buying a ticket; none of the 
ticket agents remembered anyone matching her description. 
Either she must have paid the driver directly or had some- 
one else buy the ticket for her." 

Dennis shook his head, wonderingly. "She must have 
had it planned all the way." 

Tansy heard the surprise in Dennis's voice and was 
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angry. Why shouldn't she have planned it? If any of them 
had decided to run away, wouldn't they have planned? 
Would any of them be so stupid as to take the car or use 
credit cards that could be traced? But with the sense of 
outrage came the nagging certainty that the kind of plan- 
ning her mother had done could mean only one thing. She 
meant it. She didn't want to be found. As she'd written in 
that note, this was no gesture. "You were wrong," she said 
to Dennis. "You were all wrong. And if you were wrong 
about how well she planned it, you could be wrong about 
how she'll get along." 

"What do you mean?" 

Tansy looked into her father's face and his expression 
frightened her. It seemed beyond anger. "I ... I just mean 
that last night you were all sure she'd have to come back 
when the money ran out." Tansy stopped. 

"Go on!" 

"Well, 1 just think that if she planned it so well, she'd 
have thought about the money, too. She wouldn't go off 
without a job waiting—some way of living when the cash 
was gone." 

Her father's face went white. She realized then that the 
possibility that his wife had actually intended to leave, per- 
manently, that she had actually deserted him, had never 
really dawned on him. He didn't say anything. He didn't 
move. Tansy looked at Dennis, then at Gwen. Noone spoke. 

It's as ifhe'd picked up the phone and someone had told 
him she was dead, Tansy thought. And then, with the im- 
pact of a physical blow, the idea struck. There might be no 
difference. Yesterday when she had left for school her 
mother had been there. Between then and now it was as if 
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her mother had died. She had gone, suddenly,and there was 
no way, actually no way, they could bring her back. Isn't that 
what it would be likeif she had died? There, then not there. 
No transition, no way out of it. There, then gone. Tansy felt 
a knot form in her stomach, tight and heavy. 

"Dad?" Gwen's voice didn't seem to get through tohim. 
"Dad?" He didn't move. "Dad, please!" 

The sound seemed to reach him then. He gave himself 
a kind of shake, turned, and left the kitchen withouta word. 

"Now what?" Dennis asked. Tansy noticed that Dennis 
was still wearing his running clothes. Almost nothing could 
keep him from the shower the minute he got home. Dad 
must have been home when he got here, she thought. Then 
she noticed that Gwen was still wearing her trench coat. 
Maybe when Dad had come home nobody had been there. 
Maybe that was why he'd sounded so furious on the phone. 
Tansy wondered if he had ever come homeat the end of the 
day and found no one there at all. Maybe not. Maybe not. 

Gwen pushed Tansy off the end of the bench and stood 
up, her face grim. "We'd better assume she isn't coming 
back," she said, taking off her coat and hanging it on a hook 
by the door. When she turned back to them her face was 
set in the determined way that meant she wasabout to begin 
organizing. "They'll probably get a divorce, if he can find 
her. I don't think he can get one without at least knowing 
where she is. Anyway, that's their business. What we've got 
to dois figure out how we'regoing to getalong without her." 

Tansy leaned against the doors in front of the washer 
and dryer. She didn't want to stay in the kitchen, didn't 
want to hear Gwen's plan or the almost disinterested tone 
of her voice. It was almost as if she were discussing some 
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story she'd read about in the newspapers. 

"First thing tonight is to get something to eat," Gwen 
said. 

"Give me time to get a shower and I'll pick up some- 
thing," Dennis said, and was gone. 

"Who feels like eating?" Tansy asked. 

"Whether we feel like it or not, we have to eat," Gwen 
pointed out. "We can't just starve." She looked directly at 
Tansy and then spoke as if she were explaining something 
to a child. "We cannot just quit living, Tansy. With or 
without Mom, the world does go on." 

"Maybe for you it does," Tansy said, and her throat hurt 
as if the words had sharp edges. "Maybe for you!" And then 
she was running up the stairs to her room. She slammed the 
door and stood against it, wishing with all her might she 
could find a way to show that Gwen was wrong. How could 
anyone accept it so calmly? How could she stand in the 
kitchen, Mom's kitchen, and think about eating dinner? But 
of course Gwen wasn't wrong. Life would go on. It was just 
one more example of what Tansy couldn't stand about 
Gwen. A chip off the old block, Tansy thought bitterly. No 
wonder Dad loves her so. 

As.she stood there, fuming at Gwen's indifference, she 
remembered the rehearsal. Had it been only three hours 
before? She had sat in the auditorium reading, listening, 
repeating the words of Anne Frank, and all that time she 
had never once thought about her mother. Less than 
twenty-four hours after the shock of that note, Tansy real- 
ized, shehad been so absorbed in rehearsal that she'd forgot- 
ten. Her stomach tightened again, the knot seeming harder 
than ever with the horror of her own disloyalty. It was like 
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that dream again, the way she'd felt when she'd wakened 
from her nightmare knowing she'd saved Hector. 

She heard Dennis pass her door on the way back from 
his shower and wondered how he was feeling. She had no 
idea at all. 


They did eat supper later. At least she and Dennis and 
Gwen did. Their father sat in the den and refused to move 
or to“answer them when they spoke to him. Gwen turned 
on a light so he wouldn't be sitting in the dark, but even she 
couldn't get him to respond. Dennis had brought fish and 
chips, had eaten an apple instead of his potatoes, and they'd 
finished off the milk. 

"We'll have todo some shopping tomorrow," Gwen had 
said, trying once more to get some plans made. But neither 
Dennis nor Tansy wanted to be part of it. Dennis offered 
to goto the all-night market to pick up the milk, some juice, 
and a carton of eggs, but he didn't volunteer to do anything 
more. Gwen pointed out that they'd need to get dishes done 
and Tansy said she'd put dishes in the dishwasher and clear 
the table if Gwen would do the hand-washing. She did her 
job then, as quickly as possible, and went back to her room. 
Her father was sitting in the den as she passed. The televi- 
sion was on now, but though his chair faced the set, Tansy 
wondered if he were really watching. 

Alone in her room, Tansy began her homework, but 
couldn't concentrate. She tried to memorize a few lines 
from the first scene of the play, but couldn't do that either. 
Hector pushed open the door and came in, rubbing against 
the corner of her bed as he passed it. He jumped into her 
lap, digging his claws into her legs just slightly as he settled 
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down. "Not now," she told him, and pushed him off. He 
yawned as if it didn't matter and began washing his face. 
"Just like Gwen," she said, and then got undressed, pulled 
on her nightgown, and climbed into bed. The knot in her 
stomach had neither grown nor loosened, it just stayed there 
as if she'd swallowed a stone. She pulled the covers around 
her shoulders and remembered how when she was little and 
terrified of monsters she'd pulled the sheet over her head, 
feeling more secure underneath, even whileshe knewa sheet 
could be no real protection. She tried covering her head. 
Even now it felt safer. 

A sense of enormous tiredness came over her. It was 
stuffy under the sheet, stuffy and dark and somehow sooth- 
ing. She felt Hector land on the bed and settle himself 
against her legs. As she drifted toward sleep, Tansy won- 
dered if Gwen might be hiding too, except that for Gwen 
hiding meant plans and organization. 

Images of her mother began to take over. Mom teaching 
her and Vickie to do macrame; Mom making a Spanish doll 
out of newspaper and yarn and scraps of cloth when they'd 
studied Spain in the fourth grade; Mom sewing the costume 
that had won Riverside School's Halloween contest; nights 
with earaches when Mom had stayed up, reading to her 
while she lay on a heating pad. She couldn't tell when 
memories gave way to dreams, but she woke up often that 
night, unable to remember exactly what she'd been dream- 
ing about, only knowing it was something terrible. Several 
times when she woke up she was aware of the drone of the 
television coming from downstairs. She wondered about the 
time, but didn't have the energy to check. It wasn't until 
nearly dawn that she finally fell intoa quiet, dreamless sleep. 
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When her alarm rang, Tansy sat up, fully awake, com- 
pletely aware. Mom's gone, she thought asshe turned off the 
alarm. And Dad can't do anything about it. Hector was 
sitting on her windowsill, watching abird in the tree outside, 
his tail twitching slowly back and forth. "Don't you wish," 
she said to him, and went to see if Gwen was up. If Gwen 
overslept this time, it really would be partly her fault, Tansy 
thought. But Gwen's bed was empty, the covers tangled and 
drooping to the floor. Rational Gwen must have had a hard 
night. She listened fora moment at her father's door, but 
there was no sound. She remembered the sound of the 
television during the night and decided he was probably 
asleep. She got dressed then, and went downstairs. 

Gwen was at the breakfast table, carefully writing on a 
large sheet of paper she had ruled into squares. Pencil, ruler, 
crumpled paper, and a half-empty coffee cup were scattered 


. around her. 


"What're you doing?" Tansy asked, hoping it was some- 
thing for school but knowing it wasn't. 
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"Somebody has to figure out how we're going to run the 
house," Gwen said. "There are meals to fix, shopping to do, 
laundry, cleaning—I don't even know what all! All that stuff 
we've been taking for granted. Somebody's got to do it." 

"So who says you're the one to set it all up?" 

"I don't see anyone else trying," Gwen said, an edge to 
her voice. "If it were up to you and Dennis, we'd probably 
starve." 

"There is still an adult in the house," Tansy reminded 
her. 

Gwen frowned. "This isn't the kind of stuff Dad should 
be expected to do." 

Of course not, Tansy thought. Not Glen Warner. He 
shouldn't have to dirty his hands with such mundane stuff 
as cleaning the house. "Let's hear it for ERA!" 

"Oh, shut up!" 

"So what have you decided?" 

"The first thing is that everybody's going to have to 
change some things. We can't expect to go on exactly the 
way we've been." 

"And who decides what changes?" 

"Tansy, just listen, okay? There are still only twenty-four 
hours in a day and I haven't noticed anybody around here 
exactly wallowing in free time." 

"What changes?" 

"Dennis will have to give up some of his running time." 

"Have you mentioned this to him yet?" 

Gwen shook her head. "He was gone when I got up. I'll 
talk to him during lunch today." 

"Good luck. I'll stay far away from the cafeteria about 
then. And what do you have in mind for me?" 
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"You'll have to drop out of the play." 

She'd known it was coming, but even so, Tansy couldn't 
quite take it in. "What?" 

"You heard me," Gwen said. "You'll have to drop out. 
I don't seeany other way. There will be rehearsals every day, 
weekends too. You won't have that kind of time." 

Tansy felt as if something inside her had closed down. 
Or turned off. No. Not this time. Gwen had spent her life 
deciding, planning, arranging, having her own way. But this 
was not Gwen's life. This was hers. Playing the part of Anne 
Frank wasn't just something to use up the time afterschool. 
It was something about who she was. It was something 
central to Tansy Warner. No. 

"No." 

"What?" 

"I said, no! I will not give up the play. I will not drop 
out. No." 

Gwen's voice was calm, reasonable. "I'm sorry, Tansy. 
But there isn't any other way. You have homework, you have 
to have time to sleep, and there's so much to doaround this 
house that Mother spent her life doing it." 

There was no way Gwen was going to win this one. 
"No." Tansy went to the refrigerator and got out the juice 
pitcher. As far as she was concerned, the conversation was 
over. There was no where to go. 

"Dad will back me up, Tansy. You know he will." 

"No." 

"Tansy, I'm giving things up too," Gwen said, her tone 
almost frantic. Tansy realized she had never in her life stood 
up to Gwen this way. "I'm giving up student council and 
the debating club." 
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Tansy tooka sip of juice."And the French club?" 

"No. That's important." 

"Is it?" The cool voiceseemed to be coming from some- 
where outside herself. This wasn't any Tansy Warner she 
had heard before. 

"You know how important it is, Tansy! I'm going to 
France this summer! If it hadn't been for French club I 
wouldn't be going." 

"I'm not dropping out of the play." 

"There's no comparison! The play is an afterschool ac- 
tivity. It's fun and games. French is important! Only ten 
kids in the state are getting to go on this trip." 

"What a coincidence! Only ten kids in the school are in 
the play." 

"I had the highest score on that test. The highest in the 
whole state!" 

"And I'm playing Anne Frank." 

Silence settled between them. Tansy took another swal- 
low of juice and got out a bowl for cereal. The sound of 
waxed paper seemed as loud as machine gun fire as she 
opened the corn flakes. Tansy felt so removed from what she 
was doing it was like watching the arms of a robot open the 
cereal box. She refused to feel anything, refused to get 
involved in an argument. In an argument she would lose to 
Gwen. It had always been that way. She would begin, sure 
that her ideas were logical and sound. Then Gwen would 
twist them until she didn't know what she was saying any- 
more. Not this time. 

"Dad will tell you," Gwen said, her voice low and tight. 
"You'll have to do what he says." 

A twinge of fear came and went. "No," Tansy repeated. 
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She put the bowl of cereal she had just poured into the sink, 
picked up her jacketand books, and walked outof the house. 
The knot in her stomach wouldn't have let her eat anyway, 
she reasoned, as the damp, cold air hit her. She looked up 
to the gray, turbulent sky. It was going to rain. But she 
wouldn't go back to the house. If it rained, she would get 
wet. 


When Vickie came to thedoor, hereyes were wide with 
surprise. She shoved a barking, jumping Mouse out of the 
way with her foot. "It's early, isn't it? Out clocks aren't 
wrong are they?" 

"No. I'm early. I'll wait." And then she knew that she 
wasn't going to be able to handle this alone anymore. Her 
father would side with Gwen and forbid her to be in the 
play. Alone, she felt helpless. She needed an ally. "Vickie, 
can you come now? It's important. No, it's an emer- 
gency!" 

Vickie stared at her for a moment and then nodded. 
"Just let me get my stuff." The inevitable noises of the 
Chamberlain household drifted around Tansy as she stood 
on the porch. She didn't want to go inside. There was 
something precarious about her control. A word from one 
of the kids, Mouse jumping, anything might shatter it. 

And then Vickie was outside with her, a piece of toast 
in one hand, her books in the other. "Stole this from Rick. 
Let's get away before he notices." 

As they walked, Tansy told Vickie everything, directly, 
as if she were telling the plot of a soap opera. 

"Jeez!" Vickie breathed when she was done. They were 
nearly to the bus stop. A wind had sprung up with a sharp 
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reminder of the now-dead winter in it. "Jeez!" she said 
again. 

"I don't know what I'm going to do if Dad tells me to 
drop the play." 

"Well, he hasn't yet, has he? You'd better just take it 
one step at a time. Besides, I'll bet he'll have too much else 
on his mind to care." 

They reached the bus stop and turned their backs to the 
wind. "She just left?" Vickie said. "I can't believe it. Your 
mother." She frowned. "I could believe my mother doing 
that. She'san absentee parent most of the timeanyway. But 
yours..." She shook her head. "Jeez. Your mother. Are you 
okay?" 

Tansy nodded. 

"I mean really." 

"It's like she's dead," Tansy said. "People's mothers die 
sometimes. And they get through it." 

Vickie slapped her shoulder. Hard. "It is not like she's 
dead!" she said, her voice firm. "She's not dead. It isn't the 
same at all. When somebody dies, there's nothing left. No 
hope. No chance. But that isn't true. You could find her!" 

"Dad tried. I told you. She handled it so well it's as if 
she just vanished." 

"No." Vickie's face was flushed, her green eyes sparked. 
"No! Nobody vanishes completely. If a person can figure out 
a way to disappear, another person can find her! I don't 
mean the police; that's ugly. I mean you, Tansy. You could 
find her. I just know you could. And I'll help." 

Tansy felt a loosening inside herself.""What could wedo 
the police couldn't?" 

"Tons of things. Look, Tans, the police don't care. Not 
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even your father's influence can make them care. But you 
do. And besides, you know her. Think about that. They'd 
just be looking for some woman who ran away." Tansy 
winced and Vickie nodded. "I know. Sounds awful, doesn't 
it? But listen. Wherever she went, there has to be some 
connection with her life at home. She made plans, so she 
had something to base those plans on. You could find out 
what it was, I just know you could." 

A fine spray of rain began to hit their backs with the 
wind. Instead of making her colder, the rain seemed only to 
wake Tansy up, to clear her thoughts. Maybe it wasn't so 
hopeless. "But what about the play?" 

"Nothing about the play. Like Isaid, just take it onestep 
at a time. It could take a long time to find your mother, and 
there's no reason why you shouldn't go on with the play 
while we work on this." 

"But what about the house and Gwen's schedule and all 
that? She says we don't have enough time as it is." 

Vickie laughed. "You ask a Chamberlain about taking 
care of a house? That's the easy part. You don't even 
have any little kids to worry about. What's some dusting, 
a little cleaning, and some laundry? For example—did 
you know you can put a load of laundry in to wash while 
you eat dinner, have it in and out of the dryer before 
bed, and put another load in to wash at night? That load 
can be dry and put away before you leave for school in 
the morning. There's something in the washer at our 
house twenty-four hours a day practically, and no one's 
had to go naked yet." She laughed again. "You guys are 
babes in the woods. Gwen probably spent enough time 
with her stupid schedule this morning to have cleaned 
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the downstairs, finished a load of wash, and made scram- 
bled eggs for all of you. Listen to old Vick and that 
stuffll work out just fine." 

Maybe Vickie was right.She could find her mother. And 
stay in the play. When the bus came, she and Vickie jumped 
on, shaking the drops of rain from their hair. It could be, 
Tansy thought, asshe sank onto the seat next to the window. 
It could be. 


"Where are you?" 

Tansy turned to see EricSlaughter gazing at her steadily, 
his script in one hand, the other in his pocket. He was 
leaning againsta radiator in the wings of the auditorium. His 
dark blond hair hung over his forehead, his mouth, wide for 
his face, curved upward. She couldn't tell if he were smiling 
or if the look might be something else, something mocking. 
"What?" 

"I asked where you were. You sure weren't on the edge 
of the stage at Riverside High School. You've been some- 
where else ever since you came in this afternoon." 

She shrugged. She certainly couldn't tell him the truth. 
As they had begun blocking the beginning of the play, she'd 
suddenly thought again of Gwen's calm expectation that she 
would give it up. And of her father, who didn't think a play 
was important. She'd envisioned Sharon Martin taking the 
part of Anne and someone else playing Mrs. Van Daan. 
She'd been standing there, watching the stage but not really 
seeing what was going on, trying to imagine fighting her 
father. 

Eric pushed himself away from the radiator and came 
closer. Tansy felt his nearness with the same certainty as if 
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he'd touched her. When he spoke, she moved away slightly, 
not intending to. "Sorry, I didn't mean to pry." 

"That's okay," she said and shrugged again. "I guess I 
don't know where I was." 

"You're a funny kid, you know that?" 

"What do you mean, 'funny'?" 

"You go off. Like in the car yesterday. I've seen you 
doing those imitations you do—they're good, you know— 
and then you're all up front and silly. But other times it's 
as if you were shut away inside yourself. Like you're two 
different people." 

"T guess I am. Aren't you?" 

Eric laughed, his mouth taking over his whole face. 
"Who, me? Are you kidding? I'm very simple. Very one- 
dimensional. Just like Peter Van Daan. Very dull." 

"Didn't you read Anne's diary? Peter's two people, too. 
At least two." 

"Well, not me." Eric's facegrew serious." Your audition 
was terrific, you know." 

Tansy felt herself blushing. "Oh, I don't. . ." 

"I mean it. Nobody else had a chance at the part from 
the minute you opened your mouth. It was like you really 
were Anne Frank. Compared to you, the rest of us were just 
reading a bunch of words." 

Tansy didn't know what tosay. "It's just—like you were 
saying about the imitations I do. It's sort of natural." 

"Then you're lucky. It's a gift." He leaned closer and 
whispered. "Forsome people, it's just a chance to get up in 
front of everybody and show off." He winked. 

"Eric! Sharon! Sean! We're going to be starting scene 
two in a moment." Miss Maitland's voice saved Tansy from 
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Having to answer that one. Did he mean who she thought 
he meant? It didn't seem possible. 

Sharon Martin, coming up the side steps to meet him, 
glanced from Eric to Tansy and back tohim. Eric threw one 
long arm around her shoulder and she smiled up at him, 
giving Tansy a brief glance over her shoulder. Well, well, 
well, Tansy said to herself. What did all that mean? 

On the way home she sat with her knees jammed under 
her chin in the back of Eric's car, listening to Sharon grum- 
ble about Miss Maitland's blocking. Eric said nothing, seem- 
ing to concentrate on his driving. When they got to her 
driveway, Tansy thought she'd been betteroff "going away" 
than listening to Sharon. But when she uncurled herself 
from the tiny space and took the hand Eric offered to help 
her out of the car, he winked. She was inside the house 
before she remembered that she really didn't want to be 
there at all. 

Gwen was in the kitchen, but there was no sign of 
Dennis or their father. Tansy put her books down and hung 
up her jacket, not wanting to look at Gwen, whowas fussing 
over something in a pan on the stove. 

"It's about time," Gwen said. "Would you care to help, 
or have you more important things to do?" 

"What do you want?" 

"You could make a salad." 

Tansy shrugged. "Okay. What's in the pan?" 

"Hamburger Helper. You were expecting roast duck- 
ling?" 

"T don't care, Gwen. Where's Dennis?" 

"Where do you think? Someplace between school and 
home." 
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"Did you talk to him at lunch?" 

"No. | missed him. But if you think either of you can 
get away without changing anything, you're crazy." 

"Maybe not. Vickie says housework doesn't take all that 
much time." 

"What does she know?" Gwen jabbed at the red- 
dish brown mixture in the pan. "You know the way they 
live!" 

Tansy stopped, her hand on the refrigerator door. 
"What's the matter with the way they live? At least in that 
family there are two parents!" 

"And three times as many kids as . . ." 

"I know. As anyone should be allowed to have. Well, I 
just happen to be a third child, so you'll excuse me if I'm 
not too crazy about your two-kids-per-couple theory." 
Tansy's words tumbled out faster and faster. "The Cham- 
berlains may not live in a spotless and perfect house, but 
they have something we've never had in our whole lives. 
They have a family. A real family, where everybody counts, 
not just some." 

"Don't start that again." 

"And don't you order me around. You are not my 
mother. You think because Dad likes you best you're better 
than anyone. But you aren't." It felt as if she'd put a heavy 
train in motion and couldn't stop it now. "You used to put 
Mom down all the time about the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens look around here. Well, you're going to have a chance 
to see what it's like to live in a house where nobody thinks 
cleaning up is important work. And I'll bet that you're going 
to wish you could live just the way the Chamberlains live!" 
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Tansy ripped open the refrigerator door, dug the lettuce and 
a handful of limp green onions out of the vegetable drawer, 
and threw them on the counter. 

When Dennis came home a few minutes later, a salad 
was in the refrigerator and Tansy was putting dishes out on 
the table. Gwen was opening a can of peas. "Canned peas!" 
Dennis yelped. "Canned peas!" 

"Shut up!" Gwen turned on him, holding the can 
opener like a weapon. "Just shut up! If you want something 
better you can get yourself home in time to fix it instead of 
running around town in your fancy jogging suit!" 

Dennis left the kitchen without answering. He seldom 
argued with Gwen, walking away instead, leaving her all but 
visibly steaming. 

"Where's Dad?" Tansy asked as Gwen dumped the 
contents of the can into a small saucepan and smacked it 
down on the stove. 

"In his room," Gwen said. "And from the looks of 
things, he's been there all day." 

Tansy set a glass on the table with a bump. "All day? Do 
you mean he didn't go to work?" 

"He isn't dressed. I don't imagine he went to work in 
his bathrobe." 

Tansy couldn't remembera time when her father hadn't 
gone to the office on a weekday. As far as she knew, he'd 
never even been sick. "What's the matter with him?" 

"Why don't you go ask him?" 

"Haven't you?" 

"I couldn't get him to say anything. He was just sitting 
up there in the chair by the window with the little TV on. 
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It was some soap opera when I went up." 

"A soap opera?" Tansy thought this must be what an 
earthquake feels like. With everything you think of as solid 
suddenly coming apart and crashing down around you. 

"He'll come out of it," Gwen said. But her voice lacked 
its usual certainty. She poked at the contents of the large 
pan again. "I think this junk is done. Get Dennis down here, 
would you?" 

"What about Dad?" 

"Tell Dennis to bring Dad down with him. Maybe he'll 
have better luck than I did." 

Tansy looked into the sink. Her cereal bow], the corn 
flakes now congealed into a soggy, yellowish mass, two juice 
glasses, one coffee cup, and a breakfast plate. "He didn't eat 
breakfast," she said. "Or lunch." 

Gwen sighed. "I know. I took him some coffee before 
I went to school, but he hadn't touched it when I got 
home." 

"Hasn't he had anything?" 

"Judging from the debris, he's had asix-pack of beer and 
about a carton of cigarettes," 

Dennis came into the kitchen, his wet hair slicked down 
against his head. "He won'tcome down for dinner. He says 
he wants to watch the news. And he asked me to get him 
some beer." 

"He knows you can't buy beer," Tansy protested. 

"And anyway, when was the last time you saw him 
drinking beer? That six-pack was the one they always kept 
in case of company." Dennis slumped down at his place. "I 
guess we have to give him a little time." 

Gwen set both pans on the table. "Well, it isn't much, 
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but there it is. Get the salad, Tansy." 

"And some milk," Dennis added. 

"You get the milk,"Gwen said. "We're in this together, 
whether we like it or not, and nobody's going to sit around 
and watch everybody else doeverything." Sheturned to get 
serving spoons from the silverwaredrawer and Tansy looked 
at Dennis. He made a face, but got up. 

"Yassuh, Boss, anything you say, Boss!" 

Gwen threw the spoons across the room, where they 
crashed into the window, sending Hector straight into the 
air from the sill where he'd been lying. She put both hands 
up to her face and burst into tears. 
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"How's it going?" Vickie asked, her voice raised over the 
hubbub at her end of the phone. 

Tansy glanced back toward her room, where her home- 
work was spread out, untouched, on her deskand shrugged. 
"Rotten. Gwen cried tonight. Cried." 

Vickie whistled.""That is bad. But listen, Tans, I've been 
working on it and I've at least got a beginning." 

A faint leap of hope fluttered in Tansy's stomach. "For 
finding Mom?" 

"Yeah. I went to the library after school and did some 
research on runaways. Of course most of what was there was 
about kids. But not all. I'll bet you didn't know that your 
mother's part of a sociological trend." 

"Is that supposed to be a comfort?" 

"Of course not. But you should be glad to know that it 
happens often enough that there are some patterns. The 
people in the business of finding runaways have some very 
specific ways to get started." 

"Well?" 
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"Patience. The thing is, your mom isn't like most 
women who run away. One article said that most women 
really want to be found, especially the ones who leave notes. 
Either they put clues in the notes or they purposely use 
credit cards or social security numbers that can be traced, 
or they tell relatives where they are and hope the relatives 
will tell. Sometimes they go to the first place their husbands 
would look. See, the problem is with the marriage, and what 
they hope is that they'll teach their husbands a lesson, so 
when they come back their husbands will treat them bet- 
ter." 

"Mom didn't leave clues and she cut up the credit 
cards." 

"I know. That's what | said. She isn't like that. Some 
women leave with every intention of staying away. They're 
the ones who don't think their husbands can change or who 
wouldn't want to stay with them even if they did. Those 
women aren't found as often." 

The knot in Tansy's stomach tightened again. "I 
thought you were going to help." 

"I am. I am. Let me finish. Some of those women aren't 
found because their husbands don't want to find them. 
Obviously, you don't find somebody by not looking. But 
people can hire private detectives..." 

"Dad isn't going to do that!" 

"Will you stop interrupting. You don't have to have a 
detective, you just have to know some of the tricks they use. 
It isn't easy to disappear, even if you plan very carefully. 
You've heard about trying to hide witnesses from the Mafia, 
haven't you? All the secrecy and new identities and new 
jobs, and still sometimes the witnesses get found." 
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"Because the Mafia has plenty of money and plenty of 
people to do the looking." 

"Yeah, well your mother doesn't have the U.S. govern- 
ment behind her either. She has to do it all by herself. And 
it's harder than you'd think. When you start over in a new 
place, even if you get a fake birth certificate and a new 
driver's license and all that, you're still you. Somebody who 
loves to golf or play tennis, for instance, isn't going to sud- 
denly stop loving to do those things. Somebody who was a 
member of a Y, let's say, is probably going to join a Y in the 
new place. If your mom has a job, it would be the kind of 
job she'd had before." 

"Mom hasn't ever worked at all." 

"Okay, but to get a jobshe'd have to find something that 
would fit her education or her experience. It would probably 
be something she likes todo. You know the kindsof jobs she 
might look for, don't you?" 

"Oh, sure. Cake baker, costume maker, wallpaperer." 

"That's notso funny.She might go in for decorating, for 
instance. She has done your whole house." 

Tansy sighed. She wished she could feel some of the 
excitement Vickie obviously felt. But all she could think of 
was the number of places her mother might have gone. New 
York. California. Chicago. If she'd gone to a city, even one 
really close, how would they even begin tolook? "Vickie, she 
could be anywhere. Even if we knew exactly what kind of 
a job she had, we'd never know where to start looking." 

Vickie was undaunted. "So we look for clues. I'll make 
you a bet she didn't take off completely on her own, without 
help. Most women who do that usually haven't planned it 
atall. They go without enough money,end up being cocktail 
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waitresses or dishwashers orsomething, and have to give up. 
But I'd bet anything I own that your mother had help from 
somebody. A friend, or maybe a relative. Has your Dad 
checked with your relatives?" 

"I told you, hedoesn't want anyone to know. Besides the 
only relatives in Riverside are Warners. They wouldn't have 
helped her." 

"What about your other grandmother?" 

"Grandma McGinnis? I don't think Dad called her." 

"So start there." 

"Vickie, there is no way Grandma McGinnis would 
have helped Mom run away. It just isn't like her. She'd have 
told her to stay and work things out." 

"Okay, who else? Friends?" 

Tansy thought of her mother's friends. "She knows a lot 
of people, but I don't think she's really close to anyone." 

"Well, it would have to be someone she trusted abso- 
lutely. Don't get me wrong, Tansy. You know how I feel 
about your mom. But walking out on her kids is generally 
considered the tackiest thing a woman can do. It isn't just 
everybody who'd help her do it." 

"T know." 

"Fathers—people aren't so uptight about them. But 
mothers! I guess women are supposed to be able to put up 
with anything. For the sake of the children, you know." 
Vickie was quiet for a moment. "Tansy, there's something 
every single article says. I think you should know it. Women 
run away from marriages. If they don't take their kids it's 
because they can't. It isn't because they don't love them." 

Tansy nodded; the lump in her throat made it hard to 
get any words out. "Sure," she managed at last. The hallway 
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blurred and she wondered if she was finally going to cry. But 
she didn't. She thought of what a bad marriage was sup- 
posed to be. Wasn't it constant fighting? drinking? tension? 
She'd never heard her parents really fight. They weren't the 
yelling kind. And neither of them did more than social 
drinking. She knew there was tension between them some- 
times, but it never led anywhere. And anyway, most of the 
tension she'd been aware of had something to do with her 
somehow. 

"Tansy? You still there?" 

"I'm here." 

"How's your dad taking it?" 

"He's acting like a zombie. He just sits in front of the 
TV." 

"Oh." There was a pause, during which Tansy heard 
Mouse barking in the background and someone shouting at 
him tostop. "Itisn't exactly what I'd have thought he'ddo," 
Vickie said then. "But maybe it's shock. He'll probably get 
over it. Listen, I have to go. Amy wants the phone. You 
think of everything you can that might help us figure out 
where your mom might have gone or what she might be 
doing. And I'll talk to Mom about housekeeping stuff to 
keep Gwen off your back about the play." 

"You won't tell your mother!" 

"Well, how else. . .?" 

Tansy frowned. If Dad found out she'd told ... But he 
wasn't doing anything! The image of Anne Frank's father 
flashed in her mind. He wouldn't have sat in front of a 
television set. He'd have done something. And if her father 
wasn't going todo anything himself, what obligation did she 
have to him? Pretending it hadn't happened wasn't going to 
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accomplish anything. Anyway, she had an idea that Mrs. 
Chamberlain wasn't one of those people who'd automati- 
cally condemn anyone. 

"Okay, Vick. You can tell her." 

"Good. What the Chamberlains haven't invented in 
labor-saving techniques for keeping the house running just 
isn't worth knowing." 

"Thanks." 

"And Tansy, we are going to find your mother. And 
when we do, you'll see that she didn't run away from you." 

"Sure." 

"True!" Tansy could hear Amy's voice in the back- 
ground. "Okay, okay—wait a second," Vickie's voice 
dropped to a whisper. "Sometimes, Tansy, I think if it 
weren't for your mother, I wouldn't know what a mother is 
supposed to be. We're going to find her. Do not lose faith!" 

"All right." But when she'd hung up, she felt as if she 
didn't have any faith to lose. 

Except for the drone of the television from her father's 
bedroom, the house was quiet. Gwen had gone to the library 
to meet her friends. Dennis was either doing homework or 
in bed already. She tried to think what would be different 
if her mother were home. They'd both be in the den with 
the television. Or they might be out at a party. Or Dad 
might be at a meeting and Mom might be reading. If the 
marriage was such a bad one, what made it bad? And how 
would a good marriage be different? What did other parents 
do after dinner except watch television or go out? And if 
fights didn't happen, what did? Or didn't? 

She had never really thought about her parents as a 
couple, just as parents. She had a mother who had always 
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been there for her anda father who hadn't. But what had 
there been between them? 

She gave it up and went back to her room. Glancing at 
her books as she passed her desk, she flopped onto her bed. 
Clues, Vickie had said; friends, interests, experience. But 
think as she might, she couldn't come up with anything. 
Finally she got her play script and began learning lines. 


The next day after rehearsal, Tansy had Eric drop her 
at Vickie's house. 

"You're in luck," Vickie said. "Mom's home, so if we 
need her for anything, we'll have her for a change. By the 
time we're done, the Warner household will be organized 
from attic to basement." 

They began with meals, then dishes, laundry, and house- 
cleaning, Vickie making notes. "There," she saidat last. "If 
Gwen wants everything to get done with a reasonable 
amount of equality, all you have to do is present her with 
this, and she won't have a leg to stand on about giving up 
the play." 

"T can't just hand it to her, though," Tansy sighed. 
"She'd better not know I've told you." 

"So wait until she starts hassling you again, or starts on 
her own plan. Then you turn into one of those efficiency 
experts and give her the whole spiel." 

Mrs. Chamberlain knocked at the door and stuck her 
head in. "Anything I can do?" she asked. "Amy's feeding 
the little ones, so I've got a minute or two." 

Tansy looked down at her hands, aware of that knot in 
her stomach again. Vickie's mother was so there, so willing 
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to help. Itmade herown mother's absenceseem even worse. 

She felt a hand on her shoulder. "I'm sorry, Tansy. This 
must be hard for all of you." 

Tansy nodded, but didn't dare try to speak. 

"Just remember that before anyone's a mother, she's a 
person. And give her a chance. | keep telling Vickie that, 
but she hasn't quite accepted it yet. Now—" Mrs. Cham- 
berlain's voice was brisk. "What kind of plan have you 
worked out?" 

Vickie showed her the notes she'd made and Mrs. 
Chamberlain looked them over carefully. "Not bad. Just one 
thing missing, I think. Who writes the checks in your fam- 
ily, Tansy?" 

"Mom. At least she did." 

"I thought so. That's another job you'll have to factor 
in. Unless you think your father intends to do it." 

"I'm not sure he's going to do anything." 

Vickie snapped her fingers. "You'll do it!" she said. 

"Write checks? Me? Why me?" 

"Clues!" Vickie said. "Sometimes you can find clues in 
the bills. Things your mother might haye bought before she 

.left, phone calls she made. Stuff like that." 

Mrs. Chamberlain patted Tansy on the back and went 
to the door. "She might have something there. If you want 
me to, I'll be glad to help you figure out what needs to be 
done and show you how to do it." She smiled. "Things will 
work out, Tansy. Give your mother time." She turned to 
Vickie. "Five more minutes, then come help me with din- 

- ner.” 
"Chattel slavery!" Vickie groaned. 
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"Just be thankful that I'm cooking tonight." 
Tansy jumped up. "I've got to get going anyway. I'm 
supposed to do dinner at home." 


Over the weekend Glen Warner left his room only to fix 
himself something to eat. The television droned constantly. 
He refused to come for the food anyone else prepared, and 
finally they gave up trying to reach him at all. All three of 
them stayed away from the house as much as they couldand 
no more was said about Dennis giving up running or Tansy 
dropping the play. All interactions seemed temporarily sus- 
pended. 

Monday night, as Dennis was dumping the garbage and 
Tansy wasrinsing the plates for the dishwasher, Gwen 
dropped a legal pad and a stack of envelopes onto the table. 
"We can't go on like this," she said. 

Dennis twisted a metal tie around the garbage bag and 
nodded. "I've got to have some clean clothes." 

Gwen frowned at him. "So wash some. You don't need 
a degree in engineering to operate the washer." 

"There's no sense running it separately for each of us," 
he answered. 

"All right. That's the point. Whatever you two may feel 
about it, we've got to get organized. And in spite of your 
male ego, it isn't fair for Tansy and me to do all the cook- 
ing." 

This was it. "I've got an idea about organizing meals," 
Tansy offered. 

"This I've got to hear!" Gwen said. 

Ignoring her tone, Tansy went on. "There are seven 
dinners a week. Everybody can get their own breakfast and 
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lunch. Each of us can be responsible for two dinners and the 
seventh we can goout for or bring in." It wasn't so hard after 
all. At least they were listening. 

"TI don't get home till six," Dennis pointed out. 

"That doesn't matter," Tansy said. "We buya crock pot 
and you can start dinner in the morning before you leave." 

"T already get upat..." 

"Or you can put it all in the pot the night before and 
put it in the fridge. In the morning all you have to do is plug 
it in.” 

"Not bad," Gwen admitted. 

"You don't have to sound so surprised. We can plan the 
menu in advance and the shopping can be done on Satur- 
day." 

"I can do that, as long as I have a list," Dennis offered. 
"We'll have to get Dad to spring Mom's wagon from the 
police pound." 

"There are cookbooks written for people who don't have 
much time to cook. We can get a couple of those." 

"What about dishes?" 

"The two who didn't cook clean up." 

"If I do the shopping who does the laundry?" Dennis 
asked. 

"Gwen." Tansy waited for Gwen's response. She didn't 
have to wait long. 

"And what do you do besides spend half the day at play 
practice?" 

Tansy pointed to the stack of envelopes on the table. "I 
write the checks." 

"You?" Gwen's voice was incredulous. "Oh, no! There's 
no way we can hand the finances over to you!" 
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"Why not?" Dennis asked. 

Gwen just looked at him. 

"Why not?" 

"Because Tansy can't do it, that's why not! Dad would 
never let her." 

"I don't see Dad doing anything about anything. If 
we're going to be orphans, we'd better do whatever has to 
be done. Do you want to handle the money?" 

"No, but..." 

"So let Tansy do it. I sure don't want to. And Dad isn't 
going to—at least not until he decides to join the real world 
again. Besides, he never did it before. Mom did." Dennis 
shook his head. "Mom turns out to have done a whole lot 
of things." 

"I can do it," Tansy said. 

"So write it down," Dennis directed. "Me, shopping; 
you, laundry; Tansy, money." 

"We'll have to ask Dad first." 

"You do that. And I wish you luck. I haven't gotten 
more than two words out of him since he turned on that TV 
set." 

Gwen sighed. "All right. But that leaves all the 
housework. Who's going to clean?" 

"We could take turns with that, or we could all do it 
together on Saturday morning," Tansy began. 

"Or we could skip it," Dennis suggested. "I know! We 
let it goand whoever hates dirt the most gets toclean it up." 

"No." 

Dennis stretched and yawned. "Listen, Gwen, you like 
to organize things. Organize the cleaning. Or let Tansy 
organize that too. She worked out everything else all right. 
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I'll go along with whatever you two decide, just soit doesn't 
take more than a coupleof hours and I get todo itwhenever 
I want to. No schedule, just jobs. What do you say, Tansy?" 

Tansy nodded. It had been so easy. Not a word about 
the play, not a word about running. And suddenly she had 
an ally. Dennis had actually taken her side. 

When Tansy went up to her room, Hector followed, 
trilling faintly for attention at her heels. She picked him up 
and carried him with her. "Vickie's been right so far," she 
whispered. "Maybe she'll be right about the rest." 
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"Now that first act blocking is finished, I want you to 
have your books down as soon as you can. First act no later 
than Friday." Groans echoed through the auditorium. "It's 
important to get those books out of your hands. As long as 
you're still reading off the pages of a script, you're lot going 
to get down to the business of characterization." Miss Mait- 
land sat on the front edge of the stage, onelong leg wrapped 
around the other. Tansy, directly in front of her, was won- 
dering what kind of a mother Miss Maitland would make 
some day. Would she put her work first? Or give up teaching 
and stay home and bakecakes? Would she join acommunity 
theater group and wear wraparound skirts and T-shirts in- 
stead of dirndls and boots? Or would she leave her children 
with a baby-sitter? Or would she bea stage mother and push 
them into theater? 

"Well, Tansy?" Miss Maitland asked. There was a sense 
of expectancy around her. 

"I'm sorry," Tansy said. "I didn't hear the question." 

"I asked whether you had found anything of yourself in 
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Anne which helps you build her character." 

At first Tansy felt blank. The question was so compli- 
cated it was hard to sort out ananswer. She thought back over 
the days she'd spent reading Anne's diary, time and again 
recognizing the feejings Anne had recorded. But most of the 
strongest reactions she'd had were about feelings she didn't 
want to talk about. She didn't know any of these people well 
enough to say any of that aloud. There must be something 
she could answerand still be honest. "I guessthere area lot of 
similarities," she said. "Like the way no one takes her seri- 
ously because she clowns around so much. But when she's 
being silly it's usually tocover upsomething else." 

"Are you considered the family clown?" 

Family clown? In the Warner family? "Not exactly. But 
I am the youngest, so my ideas don't get listened to very 
often." There was a smattering of applause. Clearly, Tansy 
wasn't the only youngest in the cast. 

"And when they don't listen, do you insist the way Anne 
usually did?" 

She thought about insisting on something with her fa- 
ther or Gwen and started to shake her head. But that was 
changing. She shrugged. "Sometimes. Anne was pretty diff- 
erent from me in a lot of ways, too." It was one thing to act 
in a play, another to talk about personal things like this. Miss 
Maitland turned to Sharon and Tansy sighed with relief. 

"How about you, Sharon? Are there aspects of Mrs. Van 
Daan's character that you recognize in yourself?" 

Sharon frowned. When she spoke, Tansy thought her 
voice was even more Sharon than ever. "No. Mrs. Van Daan 
is always trying to impress people, always flirting . ." She 
was interrupted by laughter, which set her frown even more 
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firmly. "I donot flirt! At least not like Mrs. Van Daan. And 
she was so hung up on material things. . ." 

Miss Maitland silenced the laughter which was begin- 
ning to build again. "Be careful! If I asked each of you the 
same question, you all might have some problems with the 
answer. It's one thing to play a hero, whose every trait is 
admirable. But these are real people, so they aren't perfect. 
I want you to think about your characters very carefully. 
How does an actor play a villain? Or, if you find no villains 
in this play, how does an actor play a weak character? Or a 
selfish one?" 

A few people stirred in their seats, but noone offered to 
answer. Tansy's imitations usually began with a voice, she 
thought. Or a facial expression. But she didn't want to say 
that; it had begun to seem as if that kind of acting wasn't 
at all the same as what Miss Maitland wanted them to do. 
And it really wasn't the way she was doing Anne either. 

"It's said that no oneis a villain to himself," Miss Mait- 
land said. "We may see other people as, let's say, wrong- 
headed, or even evil. But do you think they see themselves 
that way?" 

"Some of them!" 

"Hitler must have!" 

"Aren't some people proud of being evil?" 

"But what about conscience?" 

"One at a time," Miss Maitland said. "Let's consider 
conscience fora moment. Do you think Mr. Van Daan felt 
guilty about stealing food in the night?" 

"Only when he got caught." 

"No, when he got caught is when he had to find ways 
to justify himself." 
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"How do you think he felt," Miss Maitland asked the 
boy who was playing Mr. Van Daan, "on his way back to 
his room when he'd stolen food and hadn't been caught?" 

"Full." 

The others laughed. 

"Okay," he admitted. "He probably felt guilty." 

"But would that guilt necessarily keep him from doing 
it again?" she asked. 

"Tt didn't." 

"We've each done something we were ashamed of," 
Miss Maitland said, looking from one to another. "And 
probably shame alone keeps us from doing some things 
again But once in a while, don't you repeat something 
you're ashamed of in spite of yourself?" 

No one answered. 

"What each of you must do is to think very carefully 
about yourself, until you find some time in your life when 
you've felt the way your character feels when he or she does 
something you don't admire. Then you can begin to under- 
stand the character you're playing and you won't be on stage 
projecting some self-centered or villainous stick figure. Try 
to see your character for what he believed himself to be. 
Especially in this play, the characters are living, breathing, 
complicated individuals. Try to make your characterization 
a partnership between who you are and who that other 
person was. Don't imitate or impersonate, but try to under- 
stand that person, live inside your character and give some 
of what you are to that character and take some of what he 
was for yourself.” 

When Tansy had tried out for the play in the first place 
she hadn't thought very much about acting. She'd just fol- 
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lowed what seemed to be instinct. But there wassomething 
almost like magic, she thought. It did seem to be what Miss 
Maitland said, a kind of give-and-take between two different 
people, but all inside herself. 

"So that's why I want those books down. The worst 
thing about most amateur productions is that the people on 
stage are being 'characters' instead of people. The sooner 
you can start being people, the better for the play." 

When Tansy went onto the stage as they began the act 
I run-through to check blocking, her hands were cold and 
clammy. She wasn't sure she could do this, wasn't sure her 
instincts were enough. And if they weren't, that she'd be 
able to come up with anything better. 

"Don't let her scare you," Eric said as he went to the 
wings to wait forhis entrance. "You're already doing exactly 
what she's talking about." 

She looked after him and he turned, grinned, and held 
up one thumb. Tansy took a deep breath, loosened her 
clammy hold on her script, and began to read her lines. 


On the way home Sharon talked almost continually. 
Tansy was used to it now and scarcely heard. Eric, too, 
seemed able to shut it out and Tansy wondered about the 
two of them. If Eric didn't like Sharon any more than he 
seemed to half the time, why did he go out with her? 

"Here we are," Eric said. "Time to get the circulation 
going in your legs again." He opened his door and helped 
her out. "See you tomorrow." Tansy wondered if she'd 
imagined that little extra pressure he'd put on her hand as 
she got out. Probably. 

She watched the MG disappear down Sycamore Street 
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before she turned toward the house. The garage was empty, 
the door open. Maybe Dad had gone to work today. She 
hurried inside and found everything as it had been that 
morning. The sink was piled high with dirty dishes; the 
familiar drone of the television from upstairs made it clear 
that it wasn't her father who had taken the car. Hector 
rubbed against her legs, meowing. "Quit complaining," she 
said. His bowl was empty and a fine film of dust, lint, and 
cat hairs floated in his water dish. "Okay, okay, so you have 
a right. I'll fix you up." 

There was a note from Dennis held to the refrigerator 
by a magnet. "To Whom it May Concern—Gone to buy 
crock pot. Please start dinner." 

It was Tuesday, Gwen's French Club day. "That leaves 
me," Tansy told Hector as she scraped food from a can into 
his bowl. "Gwen won't even be home to eat." She checked 
the refrigerator. She could scramble eggs. It would only be 
the third time. Poached? Omelet? Dennis had used the last 
can of tuna last night and there were no hot dogs left. 
"Pancakes!" shesaid to Hector's back where hesat hunched 
over his bowl. She rummaged through the pantry and found 
a jar of apple sauce. "And apple sauce. You're lucky, you 
know, all those handy color-coded cans; you get something 
different every night." 

There was nothing she could do for dinner until Dennis 
got home, so Tansy went to the den to find the checkbook 
and the bills Gwen had left out for her. She might as well 
see how much of it she could figure out on her own. 

The den always seemed somber, almost gloomy, with its 
dark woodwork and paneling halfway up the walls. Through- 
out the rest of the first floor her mother had painted the 
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woodwork white, but here she had left it. "Old houses 
should be allowed to keepsome of their character," she had 
said. But she'd never spent much time in the den. It was 
more Glen Warner's room, Tansy thought. If its character 
was what the whole house had been before, then it had been 
a very Warner house. Now there was a layer of dust over 
everything. Tansy ran one finger along the edge of a book- 
shelf and was surprised at the ridge of fluff she picked up. 
How .often had her mother dusted to keep the surfaces 
always clean? "It's only been a week!" she whispered. In 
fact, she realized, it had been exactly a week since she'd 
come home and found the note. 

The bills were dumped in the center of the desk blotter, 
the checkbook beside them. Clues, Vickie had said, in the 
bills or the canceled checks. Tansy sat down and opened the 
checkbook. At the top of each check were the names Glen 
H. Warner and Joan M. Warner. His name first, of course, 
Tansy thought, even though she's the one who always wrote 
the checks. She flipped through the register, wondering 
what kinds of clues it could provide. There were checks to 
gasoline companies, to the book club, the bank, dentist, 
doctors, the hairdresser, the grocery, the gas and electric 
company. The last entries were all dated the same day, last 
Monday, the day beforeshe'd left. She had paid the regular 
bills which were due in the middle of the month, Tansy saw. 
Everything neat. The final entry was for cash, leaving a 
balance of a little over a hundred dollars. 

Tansy wondered how long that would last. She didn't 
even know when or how her father got paid, she realized. 
Certainly not how much. Was he on a salary? Did he get 
paid only when a client paid a fee? Did he and Uncle Bob 
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split fees or did each one take fees from his own clients? 
Tansy didn't have any idea how the Warner law firm 
worked. 

She looked around the den, at the bookcases, the sea- 
scape in its heavy frame, everything so familiar, and thought 
how little she knew about anything. The house had always 
been clean, the food on the table, the bills paid, and her 
parents living out some relationship she'd never even seri- 
ously wondered about. 

She thought of all the times her mother had told her to 
go ahead with some project without asking her father when 
they both knew he would say no. She had always liked that 
sense of conspiracy with her mother, the feeling that it was 
the two of them against him. 

For as long as she could remember Tansy had known 
that Gwen could get anything from their father she wanted. 
All she had to do was ask. Dennis's relationship with him 
was different. Dennis was a loner even in the family. But 
they had a kind of hearty friendship and that too usually got 
Dennis what he wanted. Only Tansy had never had a 
chance. More often than not her father would forbid her to 
do something even before she'd finished asking. Like the 
time she'd been asked to goon vacation with the Chamber- 
lains. There hadn't been any reason for her not to go, except 
perhaps that she'd asked him. She'd known that her mother 
would take her side with him and sometimes the two of 
them would win, as they finally had then. But now Tansy 
wondered what might have gone on between her parents 
when that happened. 

She opened drawers in the desk until she founda file box 
labeled "canceled checks" which she put with the bills and 
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checkbook. She found a savings passbook, a small ledger 
marked "Tax Records," and a payment book fora bank loan. 
As she was stacking it all together, the back door slammed. 

"Tansy! Gwen! Anybody home?" 

"I'm in the den," Tansy called, and closed the desk 
drawers. 

Dennis, dressed in school clothes, came and leaned in 
the doorway, cradling a large box in his arms. "One crock 
pot plus recipe book. This had better be worth it, kid. I just 
spent my last penny and I haven't seen a sign that Dad's 
going to give anybody an allowance any too soon." 

Tansy held up the checkbook. "We'll take our own. As 
long as it lasts." 

"Good." Dennis set the box on the desk. "And I need 
fifty dollars if we're to get the wagon out of the pound. Can 
you believe the police charge people fifty dollars to get their 
own cars back? I called today and they said all I'd need 
would be the money and the title to prove ownership." 

"But that'll take nearly half the money in the checking 
account," Tansy said. 

"No sweat. Dad's salary goes directly to the bank every 
two weeks. Should be there by Friday, I think." 

"How do you know that?" 

Dennis shrugged. "I just do. Has Dad been down?" 

"Not since I've been home." 

Dennis sighed. "His secretary called earlier to see if his 
flu was any better. She's got some briefs for him to sign. I 
told her I'd have him call, but as usual he wasn't talking. 
He's going to have to get with it soon. The 'flu' can't last 
forever. Uncle Bob's going to be asking questions. I'm sur- 
prised he hasn't had the cavalry over here already." 
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"Dad's probably talked to him on the phone." 

Dennis nodded and picked up the box with the crock 
pot. "Let's get this unpacked. I want to see if there's any- 
thing I can fix in it tomorrow." 

"Pancakes tonight," Tansy said, ignoring his grimace. 
"You're not in your running clothes." 

"Despite what Gwen thinks, I can manage to think of 
something else once in a while." 

As Dennis unpacked the crock pot and skimmed the 
cookbook, Tansy mixed the pancake batter. What's going 
on inside him? she wondered. Does he miss Mom? Is he 
having nightmares? Is he having trouble doing his home- 
work? Dennis was more of an unknown to her than anybody 
He always seemed to melt out of the scene whenever he 
didn't like what was going on. And there was his running. 
She wanted to ask him why he ran, what he liked about it. 
And if it helped him now. But she didn't know how to ask. 

Tansy had never felt so locked inside herself, so closed 
off from everyone else. Unless people could get inside each 
other's minds, how did they ever know each other? What 
was a person except what you could see and hear? And if 
a person saw his own actions differently from the way other 
people did, how could people relate to other people at all? 
If staying up at night reading to you when you had an 
earache didn't mean a person could be counted on to go on 
taking care of you that way, what did it mean? What could 
you count on? 

And what about Dad? In her whole life, he had never 
missed work, and certainly he'd never simply quit on any- 
thing. A Warner didn't quit! But there he was right now 
upstairs in front of a television he probably wasn't even 
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watching. Miss Maitland wanted them to get inside the 
characters in the play, Tansy thought as she watched the 
batter drip heavily from the egg beater into the bowl. She 
wanted them to find something of themselves inside those 
other people. How did you do that? 

"I said, wake up, Tansy," Dennis said. "You've been 
standing there like a statue. Don't you think we ought to 
cook that and eat it? Or did you make it to look at?" 

"I was just thinking." She dumped the egg beater into 
the sink. "Should we call Dad?" 

"He's old enough to decide when he's hungry. And if he 
wants to eat, he's old enough to fix something, too!" 

Everything and everybody is different, Tansy thought. 
She had an eerie-feeling that she was suddenly the only 
person in the world, surrounded by moving, talking shells 
that might as well be made of fiberglass for all she knew of 
them. For that matter, maybe she was justa shell too. 
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"You need this too, Vickie," Mrs. Chamberlain said. "If 
something happened to your father and me, you'd be better 
off knowing all these things. And it can't hurt you to know 
even if nothing happens. You'll need it for yourself one 
day." 

Vickie groaned. "I'm going to be sorich I'll have a 
financial manager to take care of my money." 

"Unless you intend to get rich immediately on your 
eighteenth birthday, you might have to manageon your own 
for a few years, anyway." She indicated the papers arranged 
in groupson the table. "It isn'tas badas all that. Math isn't 
my favorite subject either, but with a calculator even I don't 
mind it." 

Tansy sat down at the table and Vickie sat next to her, 
still groaning. "I havea nasty suspicion that assoon as I learn 
this, I'll have to do it," she said. 

"Not so." Mrs. Chamberlain winked at Tansy. "The 
person with the checkbook is the person with the power. I'm 
not about to give that up!" 
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For the nexthour Vickie and Tansylearned about mort- 
gages, bank loans, checking and savings accounts, insurance, 
credit cards, and how to balancea checkbook against a bank 
statement. They learned what the standard monthly ex- 
penses in a family were likely to be, about deadlines and 
grace periods and late payment charges. 

"T think that pretty well covers it," Mrs. Chamberlain 
said at last.""The only problem I see is that you can't sign 
the checks yourself. Your mother and father are the only two 
whose signatures are authorized, so you'll have to write the 
checks and have your father sign them. Do you think that'll 
cause you any trouble?" 

Tansy shrugged."Dad hasn't been talking toanybody or 
doing anything since she left. But maybe if he realizes it has 
to be done ..."" 

"He needs time, Tansy. But he'll snap out of it." Mrs. 
Chamberlain shook her head. "It takes an unusual man to 
understand that his wife's needs might clash seriously with 
his own. If your father had been that kind of man your 
mother wouldn't have had to resort to this. Now he's having 
to come to terms with something he doesn't really under- 
stand." 

Tansy sighed and Mrs. Chamberlain touched her hand. 
"Right now is the hardest, Tansy. When you don't know 
where your mother is or what's going to happen. But I'm 
sure she'll contact you when she's had time to get her life 
arranged and feels she can handle your father. In the mean- 
time, you just have to keep things going as smoothly as you 
can. She thought you could manage or she wouldn't have 
left. So be patient." 

Vickie was making faces and her mother frowned at her. 
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"I know your preference for action, Vickie. But I think 
Tansy's going to have to wait it out. When her mother's 
ready, she'll explain everything. In the meantime, she needs 
to be alone. That's why she did what she did. She not only 
needs this time, she has a right to it!" 

"Mom, don't start on that again." 

"I'll start on it whenever I think you need to be re- 
minded. Loving someone—even if you're a mother—does- 
n't mean you give up your own life. If you sacrifice every- 
thing you are for someone else, what is there of you for that 
person to love? If I weren't a person with a life of my own, 
what would your father have to relate to? And I have to 
believe that when you're older you'll be glad that the mother 
you had was a separate person." 

"She's 'separate,' all right," Vickie said when she and 
Tansy had gone up to her room. "She spends less time in 
this house than anybody in the family." She leaned back 
against the headboard of her bed. "But you know, Tans, 
maybe she's right. Sometimes when the little kids are get- 
ting to me, I get really furious with her. But then I wonder 
what it would be like if she didn't have anything in her life 
but us. How would you ever get out from under the thumb 
of someone who never did anything but watch over you?" 

"Mmmm." Tansy wasn't listening. She was imagining 
taking checks to her father to sign. She was sure she could 
handle balancing the checkbook, keeping all the bills paid. 
But how was she going to tell him she was doing it? How 
would she get him to trust her with it? Did he think the 
person who handled the checkbook had the power? 

"I may have to baby-sita lot and do an awful lot of work 
around the house. But when I'm not doing that, Mom lets 
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me pretty much alone. Whatever else the Chamberlains are, 
we're at least independent." 

, "Vickie," Tansy asked. "Your parents are happy to- 
gether, aren't they?" 

Vickie raised her eyebrows. "Of course." 

"Well, how do you know they are? They fight, don't 
they?" 

"You know they do. You've been here when they're in 
the middle of one of their ‘discussions. 

"That isn't really fighting, though. They don't yell at 
each other." 

"Not when you're here, maybe. But they do. Weall yell. 
In case you hadn't noticed, this is a very noisy family." 

"Then how do you know they're happy?" 

Vickie wrinkled her nose. "It's hard to say. I just know. 
They huga lotand hold hands, stuff that drives Rickie crazy. 
And they talk toeach other. Dad talksabout the kind of day 
he's had or the problems he has at work, and Mom talks 
about her committees. Or they talk about the news, or 
something they've read. And they do things together, too, 
like going to movies and taking walks." 

"T don't think my mom and dad ever did anything 
together except go to parties or the symphony. Even then 
I don't think Dad really enjoyed himself. He was just going 
because he thought he should. Mom really loves classical 
music, though." 

"Tansy, you know perfectly well your parents weren't 
happy." 

"Okay, I know. I'm just trying to figure out what that 
means. I'm trying to figure out how you can tell when 
somebody loves somebody else." 
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"If there were any absolute answer to that one, there 
would hardly be any problems left to solve." 

Tansy stood up. "I've got to get home, I guess. I'm going 
to have to talk to Dad about signing the checks. Lord!" 

"Have courage. Remember, he isn't going to hurt you." 


Easy enough to say, Tansy thought as she let herself in 
the back door. The smell of cooking hit her as she stepped 
into the kitchen. Dennis had tried the crock pot. 

Tansy went into the den and got the bills, then picked 
up the mail from the floor under the mail slot. There was 
nothing from her mother, shesaw, and realized that she had 
been hoping for something. Dumb. 

There would be time to get checks ready for her father 
before dinner, she thought, and maybe even time to talk 
to him, if she could work up the courage. She took every- 
thing up to her room and settled herself at her desk. Her 
mother had paid the mortgage, the gasoline credit cards, 
the car payments. But not the utilities. The gas and elec- 
tric company's bill had arrived during the week and the 
telephone bill was in today's mail. She saw that if she took 
care of allowances and the fifty dollars Dennis would need 
to get the station wagon, the balance in the checking ac- 
count wouldn't even pay the gas and electric bill. Luckily, 
the deadline was more than a week away. She opened the 
telephone bill and gasped. Seventy-seven dollars? She took 
out the two sheets on which the calls and charges were 
itemized. Not enough long-distance calls to make this kind 
of bill. Then she noticed on the first sheet an amount 
marked "past due." This wasn't one month's phone bill 
after all, it was two. Mom must not have paid the phone 
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bill last month, Tansy thought in surprise. But it hadn't 
been among the unpaid bills she'd found in the desk. She 
opened the check register and went back to the middle of 
last month. Gas and electric had been paid, water and sew- 
age service had been paid. But not the phone bill. 
"Weird," Tansy said. 

Hector put his head out from under herbed and meowed 
at her. "I said weird," she told him. He yawned, stretched, 
and jumped lightly onto herlap. She rubbed his jaw absently 
as she thought about it. Phone bills were the richest in clues. 
They included ajl the long-distance calls and all the phone 
numbers. Any unusual calls could easily be foundand traced. 
She scanned the calls listed on this bill. One to Grandma 
McGinnis three weeks ago, a couple to New York which 
could be something but were probably Dad's, and one to 
Chicago, ditto. But what had been on last month's? The past 
due amount wasmuch greater than this month's charges. She 
felt a twinge of hope. But she'd need last month's itemized 
bill to know forsure, and if that hadn't been in the desk, how 
would she find it? And whyhadn't itbeen paid? 

There wasa bang on her door and Dennis stuck his head 
in."On my way for a shower. Smell that brilliant dinner 
cooking?" 

"T'll wait till I taste it," she said. 

"O ye of little faith!" 

Supper would be ready soon, Tansy thought. Dennis had 
only to finish his shower and set the table. Maybe there was 
time to talk to her father before they ate. Then she might 
be able to get some homework done afterwards fora change. 
If she didn't do something soon, there would be real trouble 
at school. 
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"He isn't going to hurt you," Vickie had said. That 
depends on how you define hurt, Tansy thought. She remem- 
bered the time shehad gone to tell him she'd won first place 
in the talent contest in elementary school. She'd been in 
third grade and she'd recited "There Was an Old Woman 
Who Swallowed a Fly," acting outeach crazy part, from the 
fly that "Zoomed way down insideher" tothe horse,at which 
she'd fallen down dead on the stage floor, to look up for the 
"She's dead, of course," last line. She'd spent hours working 
it out and rehearsing it, practicing the old lady voice and 
posture. Her mother had supplied her with a babushka, 
old-fashioned glasses, and a cane. And she'd won the whole 
contest, over fourth-, fifth-, even sixth-graders. Her prize had 
been a twenty-fivedollar bondanda blueribbon. 

Her father hadn't come to see the show, but she'd 
planned to show him the prizes and do the act so he could 
see what he'd missed. She had put on her costumeand taken 
her prizes to the den, where her father had been sitting at 
his desk. She could remember now the flush of excitement, 
the certainty that this time, with twenty-five dollars to show 
for her achievement, he'd be proud of her. She'd imagined 
him scooping her up and hugging her the way she'd seen 
him do with Gwen when Gwen had brought home another 
all'A' report card. She couldn't even remember now being 
nervous, or even careful. She remembered running in and 
dropping the blue ribbon and bond onto the desk in front 
of him. "I won. First in the whole school." 

He had looked up from whatever he'd been doing. 
"Won? Won what?" 

"The talent contest. I won first prize! Even over all the 
sixth-graders!" 
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Even now, Tansy could feel the old, heavy, sinking feel- 
ing she'd felt then. He had glanced briefly at the ribbon, the 
bond, scarcely noting what they were, and then at her. He 
didn't react to her babushka and glasses. His face didn't 
change at all.""Maybe sometime you'll manage to do equally 
well in something important," he had said, and gone back 
to his work. 

She had stood there, too stunned to move, even to pick 
up her prizes. She'd never do wellenough in school to please 
him, she knewthat. There was always Gwen to becompared 
to; she'd never be the kind of student Gwen was. But the 
talent contest had been her own thing, something Gwen 
and Dennis couldn't do. Of course not. He had made it clear 
that no one else would even bother with it. It was only later 
that she'd begun to wonder whether itwas the talent contest 
he'd thought unimportant or only Tansy herself. Later, 
she'd begun to suspect that whatever she did would be 
looked down on, not because of what it was, but becauseshe 
was the one who did it. No wonder Vickie hadn't believed 
that landing thelead in Anne Frank would change anything. 
Why hadn't she remembered that talent contest episode 
before? 

She shook the memory away. No point in making this 
worse than it was going to have to be. She picked up the 
checkbook. How would Anne Frank do this? she wondered. 
She'd just do it. She'd walk in there and lay everything out 
and insist that she could take care of it. "Wish me luck," 
she said to Hector. Helooked at her briefly and then closed 
his eyes. "Glad somebody's calm," she said, and went into 
the hall. The shower was running in the bathroom and the 
television droned steadily behind the closed door of her 
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parents' bedroom. She took a deep breath and knocked on 
the door. There was no answer. She knocked again. 

After a moment she opened the door. The shades were 
down, the room dark and musty, filled with the odor of stale 
smoke and cigarette butts. Her father was sitting in the 
armchair across the room, his back to her, facing the televi- 
sion. The local news was on, firemen scurrying around a 
nearly extinguished fire, the newscaster estimating property 
damage. "Dad?" No answer. "Dad? I have to talk to you." 

She waited fora moment, then walked around in front 
of him and turned off the set. He looked at her, and she was 
amazed at the change. He had not shaved, his eyes looked 
sunken, his face pallid, his hair dirty and uncombed. He was 
dressed in wash pants and an old golf shirt. 

"Dad, I have to talk to you," she said again, making her 
voice as firm as she could. 

"Well?" 

She took another deep breath. She might as well plunge 
right in. "There are bills that have to be paid soon, and we 
need money for groceries and our allowances." 

"So?" 

"So you'll have to sign the checks." 

"Your mother does that." 

Maybe he was cracking up, she thought. "Dad?" 

"Well, what is it, Tansy?" 

"Mom isn't here to sign them." 

"I'm well aware of the fact that your mother isn't here." 

"But we haveto have money. We've got to get groceries 
and we have tohave our allowances. And there are bills that 
need to be paid." 

Glen Warner sighed and rubbed his hand across his 
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stubbly jaw. "Right. And you want me to get with it, start 
doing my fatherly duties again. Everyone is very big on 
fatherly duties suddenly." 

"All I want is for you to sign checks. I'll write them." 

His head snapped up and he seemed to look directly at 
her for the first time. Tansy held herself in tightly and forced 
herself to look into his eyes. She would not let him make her 
look away. Not this time. "You'll write the checks? And just 
what do you know about writing checks?" 

"All I need to know," she said. "Mom taught me." She 
had an urge to cross her fingers behind her back to defuse 
the lie. 

"Farsighted of her, wasn't it?" he asked, his voice under- 
lined with bitterness. 

"I just need to know if you'll sign the checks," Tansy 
said, fighting to maintain her control. "There's a fifty-dollar 
charge for getting the station wagon out of the pound 


"Leave it there," her father said. 
Tansy looked at him in surprise. "Leave it? But..." 

"It's her damned car, let her get it out!" 

"But we need it!" 

"Who needs it? We've got the Olds." 

Tansy took another deep breath. "When you go back to 
work again, you're going toneed that. And we need another 
car, for groceries and—whatever else comes along." 

"So Dennis and Gwen can havea car to tool around 
town in with their friends?" 

"Dad!" Tansy was angry now, and she found that being 
angry made everything much easier. "There are things that 
have to be done, and that require a car! You can either let 
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us have the Oldsor you can sign the check to get the wagon. 
One way or another, something has to be done. And we 
need our allowances. And there are bills coming up that 
have to be paid. Face facts. Mom isn't here. Maybe she'll 
come back and maybe she won't. But not doing what has 
to be done is not going to bring her back; it's just going to 
wreck us!" 

Glen Warner sat up straighter in his chair. "Well, well. 
Out of the mouths of babes!" His voice was hard,"All right, 
Tansy. I'll sign checks. And I'll shave and get dressed and 
go back to work. I've spoken to your uncle and let him know 
what's going on. I haven't totally taken leave of my senses, 
whatever you may think. 

"But Tansy, you listen to me. If you take over writing 
the checks, you are to do it properly. The checkbook will be 
balanced, the bills will be paid on time. I'll provide you with 
my check stubs so you can keep track of the money that's 
deposited. But except forsigning the checks, I want nothing 
whatsoever to do with the household finances. As for the rest 
of it, the meals and the cleaning and the like, the three of 
you are going to have to handle it. If you can't do it decently, 
we'll see about hiring someone who can. I am not going to 
have the time to do anything more than I have ever done. 
And ifany of you find that a problem, just keep in mind who 
it was that put us into this situation." 

He ran his hand across his forehead as if he were trying 
to rub away a headache. "You're old enough to survive 
without 'mothering,' all three of you. We'll get along with- 
out her. Gwen will have her trip to France, Dennis will have 
his running, you'll do whatever it is you do, and I'll continue 
to support this family. But if you want someone to blame, 
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iust remember, it wasnot I who walked out. It was not I who 
pretended to have some sort of deep parental love and then 
abandoned it. That was your 'mother.'"' 

Tansy went slowly back to her room, the checkbook 
clenched in one hand. Her father had agreed to let her take 
care of the finances. He had even agreed to go back to work, 
something Gwen and Dennis had been trying to get him to 
do all week. She could be said to have won. It was the first 
time in her life she had ever gotten what she wanted from 
her father all by herself. 

But even so hehad won, and she knew it. Sheclosed her 
door and leaned against it, her kneessuddenly weak. A voice 
in her head kept repeating the word the way he had said it, 


woe mom 


"mother," "mother," "mother." 

He had won, all right. He had managed to leave her 
feeling more powerless, more frightened, and more bleakly 
lonely than she had ever felt in her life. 
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"Did you find any clues?" Vickie asked as they stood at 
the bus stop the next morning. 

"Maybe," Tansy said, but the excitement she'd felt at 
the discovery of the unpaid phone bill had gone. 

"Maybe? What do you mean, maybe? How can there be 
any doubt about finding a clue?" 

"Tt isn't really a clue. Mom didn't pay last month's 
phone bill, is all." 

"So?" 

"T don't have the bill; there's just a past due amount of 
this month's. The sheets with the phone calls listed aren't 
there." 

"That must be it! Your mom must have hidden them or 
thrown them away so noone wouldsee who she called! Call 
the company and get a copy!" 

Tansy sighed. What good would it do, even if she found 
a number her mother had called? If her mother really cared 
--- "I guess." 

"You guess? Tansy Warner, what's the matter with 
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you?" Vickie closed in and stood nose-to-nose, looking into 
Tansy's eyes. "You've changed since yesterday. What hap- 
pened?" 

"Nothing." Tansy backedaway. "Nothing. Except I had 
to talk to Dad about the money." 

"Since when is talking to your father nothing? Good old 
Glen Warner. Father of the year. What did he say?" 

"That he'd sign the checks." 

"You know what I mean. What did he say about your 
mother?" 

"That she'd only pretended to love us." 

Vickie nodded. "What he means is, she didn't love him. 
She abandoned him. Tansy, I've told you and told you. A 
woman runs away from a marriage. It doesn't mean she 
doesn't love her kids. I read one article written bya runaway 
wife who said her relationship with her kids was better 
afterwards than it ever had been before." 

"Oh, sure. A nicestrong relationship—letters and phone 
calls. Of course, Mom doesn't even bother with those. 
Maybe she expects to keep in touch with ESP." 

"You're going to find her!" 

"Why, Vickie? Don't you think if she wanted to, she'd 
contact me?" 

"Listen. Mom and I argueall the timeabout the way she 
treats being a mother like a hobby. But if she ever ran away, 
I'd find her, all right. I'd find her no matter what!" 

"Why?" 

"Maybe only to find out why she left. Maybe to find out 
who she is. Because that might tellme somethingabout who 
I am, too. I've known your mother all my life, Tans. And 
I am absolutely positive she loves you. She must have had 
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a really impressive reason to take off like that. You remem- 
ber that terrible game we used to play? That game about the 
murderers?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, I'vebeen thinking aboutit. Sometimes you saved 
Hector, didn't you?" 

Tansy nodded. 

"That didn't mean you didn't love your mother; it 
meant that you had a terrible choice to make." 

"But that was only a game." 

"I know. But there are real choices like that, too. I 
thought of another version of it yesterday, something we 
never did back then. What if they gave you a choice be- 
tween Hector and yourself? Do you think you'd sacrifice 
your own life to save your cat?" 

Tansy thought about it. She loved Hector—but her life? 
Finally, she shook her head. 

"Right. I think it's possible that your mother left to save 
her life. And if that's true, maybe she can't contact you yet. 
But it doesn't mean she doesn't want to. And it doesn't 
mean she'd be unhappy if you found her. Maybe she doesn't 
want your father to find her, but you—that's different." 

The bus was pulling up tothe corner."So you get on the 
phone over lunch hour and call the telephone company and 
get a copy of that bill!" 

When Tansy sat down, she stared out the window at the 
phone wires seeming to dip and rise as the bus passed the 
poles. She felt as if her whole self had been churned with 
an egg beater. One moment she felt one way, the next 
moment she felt the opposite. But underneath everything, 
she knew that she wanted to believe Vickie. And anyway, 
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what did shehave to lose? With her father she had nothing; 
with her mother maybe, just maybe, there was still some- 
thing. She'd call the phone company. Suddenly it seemed 
almost certain that the clue she needed would be in that 
phone bill. 


"Tansy, may I see you fora few minutes?" Miss Mait- 
land asked when rehearsal was over. "Eric, you can wait, 
can't you?" Eric nodded. 

"T don't know, Miss Maitland," Sharon Martin said. 
"I'm supposed to get home right away." 

"I'm sure your folks won't mind, Sharon. It won't take 
long." 

Eric grinned at Tansy. "We'll wait," he said. He 
took Sharon's hand and walked her, protesting, out the 
door. 

Tansy stood in front of the stage, clutching her books, 
while everyone else left the auditorium. Then Miss Mait- 
land motioned her to a seat in the front row and sat down 
next to her."I understand you haven't been doing your class 
assignments since rehearsals started," she said. 

Tansy stared at the script on top of the books in her lap 
and shook her head. 

"But you've been learning your lines." 

"Yes." It was the only thing she'd been able to concen- 
trate on. 

"Tansy, you can't let the play keep you from doing your 
work!" 

"Tt isn't the play, Miss Maitland. Honestly. It's .. . it's 
something else." 

"But you have been learning your lines." 
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Tansy nodded. 

Miss Maitland sighed. "Your teachers think it's the play 
that's keeping you from doing what they assign." She waited 
for Tansy to nod again. "Unless you can begin to catch up 
in your classes and do the work you're supposed to do, I'll 
have no choice but to ask you to drop out of the play." 

"Drop out? No, Miss Maitland, please!" 

"I don't want to, Tansy. You're going to be a fine Anne 
Frank, and I don't have anyone to replace you. But it's a 
constant battle to keep Mummers alive. We're an expensive 
activity and our ticket sales don't pay for the cost of the 
productions. If the administration believes that rehearsals 
interfere with schoolwork, we won't have a chance. We're 
the first activity people want to cut when funds are low. So I 
have tobesure thatno one is failing to keep up with classes." 

It's not fair! Tansy thought. What do they think kids 
are, machines? Her father could stay home in front of the 
television, butshe and Dennis and Gwen had to goto school 
as if nothing had happened. So she had gone to school, and 
the only part of it that helped her forget the mess at home 
was the play. She felt as if this play were the only thing 
saving her. Butnow if she couldn't manage to do everything, 
all the work at home, all her schoolwork as well as the play, 
she would lose it. And she couldn't even explain. The world 
was not to know! 

"Tansy?" 

"Okay," she said. "I'll catch up." 

Miss Maitland smiled and patted her hand. "I knew 
you'd say that. I knew you wouldn't let us down." 

"Let us down," Tansy repeated to herself as she went 
out to the parking lot where Sharon and Eric were waiting. 
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What a laugh! Who was letting who down? What did that 
mean, anyway? She wasn't playing Anne Frank for Miss 
Maitland, or for Mummers, or for anyone in the world 
except Tansy Warner. 

Eric shoved his seat forward and helped Tansy into the 
back of the car. "Everything okay?" he asked. 

She nodded. Sure. What could be wrong? She wasn't 
going to let anyone down, after all. Tears spilled down her 
cheeks. Without a sound, she was crying. She closed her 
eyes, but still the tearscame, dropping off her chin onto her 
script. She swiped a hand across her face, but did no more 
than deflect them temporarily. When the car stopped, she 
started to get out, but it was Sharon who was getting out. 

"I don't see why you brought me home first," Sharon 
was saying. "It's rather out of the way, isn't it?" 

Eric smiled one of his warmest smiles. "I have some 
errands to run today, over by Tansy's. Besides, you said you 
were ina hurry to get home." Before she had a chance to 
reply, he waved cheerfully and the car leaped away, leaving 
Sharon scowling after them. 

"She didn't know you were crying," Eric said, without 
turning around."But shedoesn't have the rearview mirror." 

Tansy wiped at her face again, but still the tears came. 
She tried to say something, but her throat seemed to be 
closed off. 

"You in a hurry to get home?" he asked. 

Tansy shook her head. 

‘Okay. Let's go down to the river for a while." Eric did 
a tight U-turn and headed toward the river, while Tansy 
huddled in the back, swallowing hard, unable to stop the 
steady flow of tears. 
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"I wish I could cry that way," Eric said. "If a guy wanted 
to cry it would be nice to do it like that. No sound, just 
tears." 

The MG moved into the left turn lane on River Road 
and stopped, waiting to turn into the park along the bank 
as the evening traffic rushed past. "We used to come down 
here all the time for picnics when I was little," Eric said. "It 
sure seems like a long time ago." 

Finally, there was a break in the oncoming traffic and 
Eric sent the car hurtling into the park road. He passed the 
playground equipment and pulled to a stop next toa path 
that led down to the water. 

"Feel like walking, or would you rather sit here?" 

Tansy swallowed again. "Walk," she managed. She 
wished she could walk far enough to get away from every- 
thing, even herself. Maybe this was the way Dennis felt 
about running. 

Eric helped her from the car and then kept her hand as 
he led her down the path to the water's edge. The river, fast 
and muddy looking, rushed past, cutting at the mud of the 
banks, carrying with it bits of bark, sticks, occasional beer 
cans. "When we used to picnic here," Eric said, "I was 
scared of the water. I'd put little boats I made out of twigs 
into the water and watch them swirl away, and I'd wonder 
what would happen to me if I fell in—where I'd end up. 
Then later on, all the guys used to jump off the bridge 
supports of the old stone bridge and every time I jumped it 
was like I was going to be swept away and never come up 
again. I didn't tell the other guys though. I used to wonder 
sometimes if they felt that way too, and nobody had the 
nerve to tell anybody else how he felt." 
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They walked along the narrow path and Tansy felt the 
tears stop, leaving behind only a dull emptiness. 

"Feel better now?" Eric asked. She nodded. He led her 
to a fallen tree up the slope from the river. The bark was 
gone, leaving a smooth, silvery wide trunk where they sat. 
Tansy looked across the expanse of muddy water to the 
other side, where cars were moving. Most of them had their 
lights on. It was growing darker now, but a soft gray glow 
seemed to light the river. 

"My mother ran away," Tansy said. Eric didn't answer, 
just sat next to her looking out at the river. "She just left, 
and we don't know where she is." 

"Is that what Miss Maitland wanted to talkabout?" Eric 
asked. 

"No. Nobody knows. Well, nobody except my friend 
Vickie, and now you." Why had she told Eric Slaughter? 
She hardly knew him. "Dad doesn't want us to tell any- 
body." 

"Protecting the image?" 

"Yeah. I don't know how long he thinks he can keep it 
a secret, though." 

Eric shook his head."Hard to believe that the real world 
could come to the Warners." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Well, you know, your family isn't exactly obscure. The 
Warner law firm; Gwen Warner, brain of the senior class; 
Dennis Warner, track star; Tansy Warner, Anne Frank." 

"If I can keep the part." 

Eric turned to look at her. "Is that what Maitland 
wanted to see you about?" 

"T haven't been doing my homework since Mom left. 
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She thinks it's because of the play and she says I won't be 
able to go on with it if I don't catch up in my classes." 

"And you didn't tell her why?" 

"No. I couldn't." 

"Oh, right. Protect the Warner name." Eric picked up 
a stone and tossed it into the air a few times. Then he flung 
it out into the river. "Hypocritical bastards!" 

"Who?" 

"All of them. Your father, Miss Maitland—adults. 
What's the point of 'family name'? I mean, what is that? 
You know what my mother's last name is? Heideman. But 
my name is Slaughter. Very important. My parents were 
divorced when I was five years old and I've hardly seen my 
father since. He used to show up around Christmas some- 
times with a present, take me out for dinner, and then drop 
me back at home. And then even that stopped. But my last 
name is Slaughter, my father's name." Eric picked up an- 
other stone. "Mom remarried when I was six, and I can 
hardly remember a time when Roy Heideman wasn't the 
man in the house, the guy who really did the fathering. But 
am I a Heideman? Oh, no. My 'real' father gave me my 
name and nothing can change that. Roy tried to adopt me, 
but my father wouldn't allow it. He didn't want to 'give up 
his son.' What a load of bull!" 

"TI guess I've never felt like a Warner. Gwen is. And 
Dennis. They do the kinds of things Warners are supposed 
to do. And everybody's proud of them." 

"That's what I mean. People talk as if being a Warner 
meant somethingabout you. All it means is that your biolog- 
ical father had that last name. In other countries kids take 
their mother's name. What difference does it make? You're 
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just you. Tansy. And you're only as much 'Warner' as you 
want to be." 

Tansy sighed. She was aware of that emptiness again. 
"Still, it wasn't a Warner who ran away." 

Eric tossed the second stone into the river. "I'll have to 
admit I don't know too many kids whose mothers were the 
ones who took off. But what difference does it make who 
leaves? Only one out of three families is the traditional 
family anymore. You know, mommy, daddy, and however 
many kiddies. That's another way the adults are hypocrites. 
They all act as ifall families are like that. When adults find 
out my mother's name is different from mine they get flust- 
ered. But other kids hardly even notice. When was the last 
time you just assumed that some kid you'd just met lived 
with both parents?" 

It was true, Tansy realized. Until a few days ago her 
family had been whole, and Vickie's, but there were lots of 
kids in her class whose parents were divorced. More each 
year. 

"But the adults go right on as if nothing had changed 
in fifty years. Miss Maitland told Sharon shedidn't think her 
folks would mind if she got home just a little late tonight. 
But Sharon doesn't have 'folks' plural, she's just got 'folk.' 
Her mother. Sharon's parents have been separated for nearly 
a year." 

"IT didn't know that." 

"Most people don't. Sharon doesn't talk about it. Her 
mother ‘would rather she didn't.’ " 

The streetlights across the river went on. Tansy shiv- 
ered. The breeze off the river had grown chilly. "Riverside's 
too Midwestern conservative, I guess." 
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"Not too Midwestern conservative to have a big fat 
divorce rate. They just don't like to admit it!" Eric turned 
toward Tansy. "It doesn't matter how old you are when your 
parents split—it hurts. But trying to hide it or pretend it 
isn't happening is for the adults. Let them pretend the world 
is full of Dicks and Janes and their happy parents. We know 
better. If anybody hassles you about your homework, tell 
them. Let them worry about being embarrassed. You've got 
a perfectly good reason for not having it done. Maybe if 
people knew that, they'd give you some time." 

"Miss Maitland says everyone thinks it's because I'm in 
the play, and that will hurt Mummers." 

"So tell her the real reason and ask her to talk to your 
teachers. She wants you in the play. She'll help." 

Tansy felt the tears spilling over again. "I want to be in 
the play!" 

"I know. Sobe in it. It's your thing. Why should you lose 
it because of their problems?" 

It was nearly full dark now and it was hard to see Eric's 
face clearly, but Tansy could make out his smile, and the 
emptiness did not seem so overwhelming. 

"We'd better get back," hesaid. "My errands are taking 
longer than I'd expected." 

When they were back at the car, Eric opened the door 
for her. "You get the front seat this time. Believe me, you'll 
like my car a lot better this way." 

When they stopped in front of the house, Tansy didn't 
want to go inside. They sat for a moment in silence, and 
then she opened the door. "Remember," Eric said, "you 
don't have to pretend for anybody. " 

Hector was sitting on the porch when she went up the 
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stairs and he greeted her with a sharp, complaining meow. 
"What are you doing out here?" she asked. "Spying?" She 
giggled, and realized that it was the first time since her 
mother had left that she'd honestly felt like laughing. She 
hoisted Hector onto the top of her books, where he hung 
ignominiously while she opened the door. As soon as she 
stepped inside, he jumped down, scattering her books all 
over the rug. 

"Tansy? Is that you?" From the tone of Gwen's voice 
Tansy knew she'd have been better off staying on the porch. 
"Thanks a lot! Thanks a whole lot!" Gwen came out of the 
kitchen, her eyes red-rimmed and swollen, her usually 
creamy complexion blotched. "You can keep that damned 
cat out of this house!" 

"What happened?" 

"I'm going to be a lawyer, not a housewife!" Gwen said, 
as if this explained something. 

"What?" 

"Your cat ate my dinner!" Gwen shouted. "And Dad 
isn't home and I don't know where he is, and Dennis 
laughed at me." She started to cry. "He laughed when I told 
him your cat ate the tuna salad I fixed . . 

"All of it?" Tansy bit her cheeks to stifle her own urge 
to laugh. 

"Not all of it. But do you want to eat it after a cat's been 
licking it?" 

"T don't think I'd want to eat tuna salad again at all," 
Tansy said. 

Gwen sniffed and glared at Hector, who was noncha- 
lantly washing his face on the landing. "He's lucky to be 
alive!" 
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"Do you want me to go out and get something for 
dinner?" 

"Dennis already went," Gwen said, and sank onto the 
bench by the stairs, wiping her eyes with the back of her 
hand. "Nobody in this family thinks of anybody but them- 
selves! Everybody's so self-centered, I can't stand it!" She 
gulped. "I gota'D' on my physics test!" Her voice rose to 
a wail."A D' for godsakes!" 

Tansy wanted to be sympathetic, but the urge to laugh 
was too great. Nobody was safe. Not even a real Warner. 
You should see what you've done, she thought to her 
mother. You should see! And then she sat down on the floor 
among her books and laughed. 
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As she rode home, Tansy repeated in her mind the scene 
they had worked on during rehearsal. It had been a difficult 
scene for her to learn; some of the lines seemed to stick in 
her throat. Anne was telling her father that she loved only 
him, that she and her mother had nothing in common. She 
had memorized the lines, finally, but today for the first time 
she'd really heard the other lines in that scene. Anne's 
father's words had suddenly struck home: "There is so little 
that we parents can do to help our children. We can only 
try to seta good example. .. point the way. The rest you 
must do yourself. You must build your own character." Now 
those words kept echoing in her mind. 

It sounded so much like what Eric had said. Some exam- 
ple they've given us, she thought. What if you didn't like 
the examples you had? But then she reminded herself that 
she wasn't sure what those examples really were. She knew 
so little about her father and mother as people. And to find 
out who her mother was, she would have to find her first. 

Building your own character. It was a scary thought. 
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What did you start with"? It was as ifsomeone had stood her 
in the middle of a desert and told her to build a house. 

The sound of Eric and Sharon arguing intruded on 
Tansy's thoughts. ". ..so I don't see why he wouldn't be 
perfect," Sharon was saying. 

"But Alladin's a Persian," Eric said. "Mouschi was just 
a plain cat." 

"Where does it say that in the play?" 

"Nowhere," Eric admitted. "But I can't imagine Peter 
having a cat like Alladin, that's all." 

"But you can't just put any cat on a stageand expect him 
to do what you want him to do. Alladin's a show cat. You 
wouldn't have any trouble handling him. The lights and the 
audience wouldn't bother him a bit." 

Eric shook his head. "I still can't see Alladin as Mouschi. 
Hey, Tansy, you have a cat, don't you? What about him?" 

When Miss Maitland had asked for cat volunteers Tansy 
had thought about Hector and dismissed the thought in- 
stantly. "Sharon's right. Hector would be impossible. He 
won't even let anyone in the family touch him except me. 
Put him on a stage and he'd be all claws." She pictured 
Hector running through the audience with half the cast in 
pursuit and laughed. "Impossible!" 

"That's the trouble with cats," Eric grinned into the 
rearview mirror for Tansy's benefit. "They're like women. 
You can't tame them properly." 

"Some are more reliable than others," Tansy said, grin- 
ning back. Miss Maitland, for instance, she thought. Eric 
had been right about her. Tansy had explained about the 
homework and she had been genuinely sympathetic. She'd 
agreed to talk to the other teachers. But Tansy hadn't told 
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Gwen or Dennis that she'd told anyoneand she didn't know 
if they had either. With Dad back at work, they didn't know 
if he had told anyone except family yet. 

"Alladin would probably be a good Mouschi," Tansy 
said as she got outof the car. Since she'd learned that Sharon 
had troubles at home, Tansy had tried to be friendlier. 

"Of course!" Sharon said, her voice icy. 

So much for being friendly, Tansy thought. 


"How would you like to be a star?" she asked Hector as 
he wound in and out between her legs while she looked 
through the mail. The aroma of her first crock-pot meal 
made the empty house seem almost welcoming. Bless who- 
ever invented that pot, she thought, dropping two advertis- 
ing circularsonto the bench. Beneath them was an envelope 
from the telephone company. Tansy felt as if her heart had 
stopped. The copy of last month's phone bill. This was it. 
The clue. 

She put down the rest of the mail and-took the enve- 
lope into the kitchen. Her father had left his breakfast 
dishes on the table as usual, she noted. She shoved them 
aside and slid onto the bench, holding the envelope as if it 
were a live grenade. She wanted to open it and she didn't 
want to open it. What if the bill had just been lost acci- 
dentally? What if there turned out to be nothing in it 
except the usual family phone calls? She turned it over and 
over in her hands. If there were nothing in it, the door 
would be shut irrevocably. Even Vickie had finally admit- 
ted that without something definite to go on, they'd have 
to give up. They had thought of calling decorating shops, 
but realized how futile it would be. They didn't even have 
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a city to begin with. A phone number, though; a phone 
number could lead them right to her, or at least tell them 
exactly where to start. 

Tansy put the envelope down, got up, and peered into 
the glass top of the crock pot on the counter. The directions 
warned that she mustn't open it, but she couldn't see past 
the water droplets condensed on the top. She took a deep 
breath. Beef, potatoes, and mushroom soup. Simple. But if 
the taste was anything like the smell .. . 

"Coward!" she said. Hector looked at her reproachfully 
from his place on the windowsill. "Not you, me!" 

Quickly, she took a knife out of the silverware drawer 
and slit open the envelope. She unfolded the slick piece of 
copy paper and scanned the bill, hardly daring to breathe. 
Chicago, Chicago, Chicago. Altogether there were six calls 
to Chicago, four of them to the same number. She ran to 
the den and pulled out the new phone bill. Its one Chicago 
call was the same. 

Now her heart was beating so hard it felt as if it were 
leaping out of her chest. This was it! If her mother hadn't 
gone to Chicago, at least she had called the same person 
there so often she'd had to throw away the phone bill. She 
took both bills back to the kitchen and sat down with them, 
her hands shaking. What should she do? Call the number, 
of course. But then what? Would her mother answer? If not, 
who would? What would she say? or ask? And if her mother 
did answer, then what? 

Acar pulled into the driveway and Tansy .crammed the 
bills under the cushion of the bench. When her father 
walked in she was wiping the tabletop. "Smells good," he 
said as he went through the kitchen. He stopped in the hall 
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doorway and turned back. "Don't tell me you're responsible 
for that smell." 

Tansy nodded. 

"Will wonders never cease?" 

Tansy bit back an answer, and then realized with a start 
that she had actually started to talk back. 

Glen Warner reached into the inside pocket of his suit 
jacket and pulled out an envelope, which he tossed onto the 
table. "My check stub. Have the checks ready to sign in the 
morning. I'm playing tennis at ten." 

And he was gone. Recovered, Tansy thought. Shaved, 
hair groomed, suit immaculate. The same as ever. Then she 
smiled to herself. Not the same, she corrected. A little thin- 
ner, his face just the tiniest bit gaunt, something new in his 
eyes. "Or maybe it's just that I'm seeing him differently," 
she said to Hector. 

She could hardly wait for dinner to be over. She would 
take the bills to Vickie's and together they would decide 
what she should do. When Gwen came in a few minutes 
later, Tansy was tearing lettuce for asalad, whistling. "Don't 
leave those there," she said when Gwen dropped her books 
on the table. "Dinner in fifteen minutes." 

"But Dennis isn't home, is he?" 

"Not yet. If he gets here in time, he can eat with us. 
Otherwise, he can have what's left." Tansy got out some 
radishes and began chopping them up, whistling again. 


"Of course you call!" Vickie said. They were sitting on 
Vickie's bed, the phone bills between them. Vickie's eyes 
shone. "Didn't I tell you? Didn't I say it would be in the 
phone bill? I'll bet your mother wanted this to happen. One 
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time I forgot to call the dentist for more than a month! 
Mom wouldn't believe me that I was really forgetting, but 
the only time I'd remember would be after office hours. By 
the next day, I'd have forgotten again. I just didn't want to 
call, so my mind conveniently forgot. Your mom either hid 
or threw away the itemized sheets and then 'forgot' to pay 
the bill." 

"But what if it turns out not to be anything? What if 
it's an employment agency or something?" 

"Listen, you can always say you have the wrong number. 
And if it's a business, there won't be any answer now any- 
way." 

"What if it turns out to be Mom who answers?" 

"You say 'Hi Mom, it's Tansy.'" 

"Terrific." 

Vickie went out into the hall and came back with the 
phone. Amy followed, and Vickie closed the door in her 
face. "Private business," she called through the door. "Fif- 
teen minutes!" 

There was a loud thump on the door. "And if you kick 
the door again, I'll come out there and kick you!" 

"It better not be more than fifteen. I'm supposed to call 
Sarah!" 

"Big deal!" 

"I'd better not call from here," Tansy said. 

"Don't be silly," Vickie said, putting the phone down 
on the bed. "Are you planning on telling everybody about 
this?" 

"Okay." Tansy felt the way she'd felt before she opened 
the phone bill. She wanted to call and she didn't. 

"Now, I'm going to leave and you're going to make that 
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call. Remember, if you're not donein fifteen minutes, Amy's 
going to be chewing on the doorknob. So don't just sit there 
and look at the phone." 

The door closed and Tansy wasalone, the phone looking 
suddenly forbidding. Shelooked at the number. By now she 
had it memorized. Finally, she picked up the receiver and 
dialed 1. Then she hung up. She had to think of something 
to say before she called or she'd just sit there when someone 
answered, unable to say anything at all. But how could she 
plan what to say when she didn't know who or what she was 
calling? Shedialed 1 again, then 3-1-2, then hung up again. 
Why was it so hard to dial a phone number? 

"Call!" Vickie shouted from the hall. 

Tansy dialed the whole number. As she waited for the 
connection to be made, listening to the tiny clicks and 
beeps, she hoped for a busy signal. Or no answer. And then 
it was ringing. Once, twice, three times. Maybe there would 
be no answer. 

"Hello?" It was a woman's voice. But not her mother. 
And nota business. The receiver slipped in Tansy's hand; 
her palm was wet with perspiration. 

"Hello!" This voice was impatient now. 

She had to say something. "Hello," she managed, her 
voice cracking. "This is Tansy Warner." 

Whoever had answered didn't say anything, and Tansy 
listened to the little noises on the line, wondering what to 
say next. 

"Hello, Tansy." 

"Who . .. who is this, please?" 

"My name is Shirley Brooks. I went to college with your 
mother." 
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"Where isshe?" Tansyasked. Please know,she thought. 
Please know. 

"Here. Not right here, but she's in Chicago. How did 
you find me?" 

"The phone bill," Tansy said. "From last month." 

"Does your father know you're calling?" 

"No. I'm at Vickie's—at a friend's house. I haven't told 
anybody I found this number." 

"Good." There was a brief pause while Tansy listened 
again to the beeps on the line. "Tansy, please don't tell 
anyone else yet, all right? Especially not your father." 

"I won't. But... um... Miss?" 

"Call me Shirley." 

"Can you tell me where Mom is?" 

"No, Tansy, I can't. I'm sorry, but I promised | wouldn't 
tell anyone." 

"But..." 

"Here's what I can do. I'll call your mother and tell her 
you've found me. She can decide whether she wants to call 
you yet or not. How's that?" 

"But what if she doesn't?" All this time her mother 
could have called whenever she wanted to. What good was 
finding this woman if it didn't find her mother? 

"Tansy, I think I have some idea how hard this is for 
you. Please try to understand that it's very hard for your 
mother, too. She was afraid if she talked to you too soon she 
wouldn't be able to do what she thinks she has to do. How- 
ever you feel about it, this is your mother's decision. All I 
can tell you is that it's terribly, terribly important for her. 
And Tansy :. ." 

"Yes?" 
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"T think she will call. And if she does, you must try very- 
hard to listen to what she says. Before you ask her for 
anything, listen to her. It isn't always easy to listen to some- 
one fairly and clearly when what they're saying hurts. At 
least give her a chance." 

Tansy's throat felt dry. "Okay." 

"And whatever you do, don't tell your father." 

"I won't tell him!" 

"All right. Is there some time she could call you without 
running the risk of reaching anybody else?" 

Tansy thought. Tomorrow was Saturday; there was no 
telling when anyone would be home. Dad was playing tennis 
in the morning, but she didn't know about the others. 
"Could you call her right away? Could you tell her to call 
me at Vickie's? Tonight?" How could she stand to wait till 
tomorrow, or Sunday? How could she stand to wait at all? 

"T'll call her now. But if she doesn't call you there to- 
night it could just mean that she couldn't make up her mind 
that fast. How long will you be there?" 

Tansy thought. Amy wanted to use the phone. What if 
her mother called and got a busy signal? Would she try 
again? It was at least better taking that chance than waiting 
longer, if only her mother would call now. "I'll stay as late 
as I can," she said. "Tell her that. And tell her to try again 
if the line's busy. Please." 

"Right. Give me the number and I'll tell her. But re- 
member, Tansy, if she doesn't call tonight, she will eventu- 
ally. She never planned just to disappear forever. She was 
going to get in touch when she felt she was ready. And if 
she is ready now, please, please listen." 

So Tansy gave this unknown voice the Chamberlains' 
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phone number and hung up. Now there was nothing she 
could do again. Except wait. And hope. She wiped her hands 
on Vickie's bedspread and swallowed. 

There was a slight knock at the door and Vickie stuck 
her head in. "1 didn't really listen, honest. But you were 
talking, and then not talking, so I thought you must be 
done." 

Tansy nodded; Vickie came in and sat on the bed next 
to her, wrinkling her nose and bouncing with excitement. 
"Well? Well? Tell me before I die!" 

And so the whole Chamberlain family was told not to 
answer the phone. Amy was allowed a mere five minutes, 
over which she grumbled until her mother suggested that it 
would be five minutes or nothing, and Tansy and Vickie 
settled in to wait. 

"If she calls, you want me to leave again?" Vickieasked. 

"Yes. No. I don't know." 

"Great. How about I stand in the doorway, half in and 
half out?" 

Both of Tansy's hands were damp, and she felt as if each 
breath were an effort. "Go, I guess." Vickie was her best 
friend, but somehow she thought she needed tobe alone for 
this. If it happened. If the silent phone, now that Amy had 
finished and the phone was back on Vickie's bed—if it really 
rang. 

And then it did ring. And Tansy froze. Vickie jumped 
up and ran into the hall, slamming the door behind her and 
yelling that nobody was to pick up the phone downstairs. It 
rang again and Tansy watched her hand reach out and pick 
up the receiver. "Hello?" 
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And it was all so simple. As if her mother were calling 
from home, from around the corner. No difference in her 
voice. Just her mother on the other end of the phone line. 

"Mom." Only she couldn't talk. 

"Tansy, I don't think I can do this on the phone." 

"What?" 

"Explain. Or apologize. Or whatever I have to do; what- 
ever we have to do." 

"Oh." 

"I didn't think apyone would find me. Or not so soon, 
anyway." 

"You didn't pay the phone bill." 

"The minute Shirley called, | knew." 

"Mom, 1 ..-I mean..." All the things she wanted to 
say, and nothing would come out. 

"How's the play going?" 

"Fine." 

"How are Gwen and Dennis?" 

"Fine." What kind of conversation Vvas this? 

"Tansy, before I called, 1 thought about what I wanted 
to say to you and I can't do it this way.Can you come here?" 

"To Chicago?" 

"Yes. You could come on the bus. It doesn't take too 
long." 

"When?" 

"How about tomorrow?" 

Tansy's mind raced. There was rehearsal in the after- 
noon and she'd promised Gwen she'd help clean house in 
the morning. But how could she not go? "Okay." 

"There area couple of Greyhounds in the morning, and 
one Trailways. You could get a cab from the terminal." 
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"Okay." 

"Can you come without letting anyone know?" 

"I—I guess." 

"Not even Gwen and Dennis. I have to take this a little 
at a time." 

"T'll think of something." 

She wrote down the address her mother gave her and 
then hung up and immediately wondered if all this had 
really happened. After all this time to have talked to her 
mother on the phone, to be going to see her tomorrow. 
She'd do it, somehow. 

When Vickie came in the two girls jumped around the 
room, holding hands and giggling until Mouse began to bark 
downstairs and Mr. Chamberlain told them to stop before 
the living room ceiling came down and all the little ones 
were awake. Now all there was to do was to figure out how 
she was going to get away without telling anyone where she 
was going and without getting into trouble with Miss Mait- 
land. 
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Tansy stood at the long window, her face and eyes 
turned as if she were looking down the street, as if she'd 
found something of great interest to watch on the sidewalk 
where a few figures moved. But if someone had covered her 
eyes and asked her to describe what she'd been looking at, 
she wouldn't have been able to say the first thing about the 
scene. She stood as she did because she didn't know what 
else to do. She didn't know what to do with her eyes, with 
her hands, with her body. Behind her she could hear her 
mother bustling around, clinking dishes and silverware, run- 
ning water. 

"Honesty!" Eric had said when he'd driven her to the 
bus station. "I'll tell Miss Maitland what you're doing and 
if she doesn't like it, tough. It's only one rehearsal." 

It hadn't been as hard as Tansy had thought it would be, 
getting away for the day. Gwen had tried to make her stay 
and clean, but without her father's backing she hadn't been 
able to make it stick. After all the scoffing about her 
mother's obsession with neatness, Gwen had become more 
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and more hysterical as the house had disintegrated around 
them. She'd stood at the door with a dustmop in her hand 
when Tansy left, looking ready to cry, but she hadn't even 
asked where Tansy was going. 

"IT hope tea's all right with you," her mother said, "it's 
all I have." 

Tansy nodded. She'd managed a lame "hi" at the door 
and then her throat had refused to let her say anything else. 
They'd stood there at the door for a moment, then her 
mother had moved out of the way and she'd walked straight 
through the room to the window, not even looking around, 
feeling as if she'd invaded some very special privacy. 

"I've given up coffee, if you'd believe it," her mother 
said. "No more permanently plugged-in pot. It was making 
me too jittery." 

Has it really been so long? Tansy thought, watching a 
matronly woman walking a dachshund in a plaid coat. It was 
as if she had broken in on a stranger's life. [shouldn't have 
come, she said to herself. The words seemed so loud in her 
head she thought fora moment she might have said them 
out loud. But her mother didn't answer. 

There was dirt around the wooden frame of the window. 
It had been painted white, but now it wasstreaked with gray 
and it was hard to tell whether the gray was a fault in the 
paint or dirt which had been there so long it seemed to 
belong. Tansy thought of the kitchen at home, when.it had 
been home, of the gleaming counters and waxed floor, the 
constantly changing centerpieces on the table. Even now, as 
awful as the mess had become, there.was no nook or cranny 
in the whole Riverside house where dirt was so old and 
settled as on this window frame. Was this really her mother, 
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making those noises behind her? The teakettle began its 
piercing whistle. 

"Come on," Joan Warner said. "Tea's ready. And you 
have to come away from the window eventually!" 

Where was her fund of imitations? Who could she be 
now to give herself something to say? She turned and her 
mother waved her to a straight-backed chair on the living 
room side of a cardtable set up a couple of feet from a tiny 
kitchen area. A mug sat steamingon the table next toa plate 
of cheese slices and wheat crackers. She walked gingerly 
across to the chair and sat on its edge, feeling that every- 
thing around her was fragile, somehow; that if she stepped 
too hard, put herself too solidly into the picture, it would 
shatter and she'd wake up and find herself on the edge of 
a dream. 

Her mother handed her a sugar bowl and she stirred a 
huge spoonful of sugar into her tea and breathed in the 
warm fragrance. As she reached fora piece of cheese she 
found herself looking directly into her mother's eyes. Her 
cheeks felt hot. 

"You okay?" her mother asked. 

Tansy nodded. A siren roared past outside the windows. 

"It's a lot noisier here than in Riverside," her mother 
said. "There's at least one siren an hour—I've timed them." 

Tansy took a sip of tea and sat looking into her cup. 

"How's Anne Frank?" 

"Dead." Why had she said that? 

"Right," her mother said, dryly. "I hope the same can't 
be said for the play " 

"No." Tansy raised the pitch of her voice. "Mrs. 
Warner, your Tansy makes the sweetest little Anne!" 
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Her mother grinned. "Sharon Martin!" 

"I'd have played Anne, you know, but I'm much too 
sophisticated to catch that little girl quality." For a moment 
it was working. For a moment it was like those times when 
she'd get home before everyone else and they'd sit together 
in the kitchen. But then she remembered the celebration 
cake that last day and the moment was gone. Tansy took a 
sip of her tea and looked over her mother's shoulder into the 
cubbyhole that served as a kitchen. 

"It's not much, | know, but the price is right." 

Tansy remembered Dennis's prediction that their 
mother would be home as soon as the money ran out. "Are 
you working?" 

"Yes, believe it or not." 

"I didn't mean it like that..." 

"If you can't be a lawyer, what's left?" 

Tansy opened her mouth and then closed it again. 

"I'm sorry. That wasn't fair. But your father and Gwen 
aren't here to say it to. Yes, I'm working. At Shirley's shop. 
It's called Contemporary Interiors." 

So she and Vickie had been right. "Decorating?" 

"No. Just selling—lamps, furniture, odds and ends. 
After all that wallpapering and painting, I don't want to do 
any decorating for a long time." 

Wrong again, Tansy thought. 

"It gives me enough to live on and the time to do what 
I really want to do." 

Tansy looked up. Her mother's smile eased the tightness 
in her face. 

"Tansy, I'm doing macrame. Seriously. I've already had 
a commission." 
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"Wall hangings? Like the ones at Christmas?" 

"Yes. And sculptures. Shirley's a weaver. Her studio is 
behind her shop, and we work there when there aren't any 
customers." 

Tansy's mug was empty. When had she drunk all that 
tea? She ate a cracker and tried to think of her mother as 
a serious artist. Every year in the late fall she had brought 
out rolls of jute, boxes of beads, feathers, shells, metal rings, 
and created Christmas presents. And every year Glen 
Warner had complained bitterly about the mess. But her 
mother had ignored the complaints and gone on with the 
work, even though the family members who received the 
hangings had been hard pressed to admire them. Grandma 
McGinnis had been the only one who'd ever seemed hon- 
estly to appreciate them. Grandmother Warner's last pre- 
sent, a huge rust-and-mossy green affair with feathers and 
seed pods interwoven among the cords, all hanging from a 
piece of gnarled driftwood, had never even been hung. After 
Christmas the mess had been cleaned up, the materials put 
away in the attic, and no one had seemed to take any of it 
seriously. 

Her mother pointed over Tansy's shoulder toward the 
window. How had she missed that when she'd stood looking 
out? Next to the window was a huge, cylindrical macrame 
hanging which could have been called a sculpture, could 
have been called a plant hanger, cradling two enormous 
Boston ferns, its beaded fringes reaching to the floor. "Shir- 
ley had that in the shop, and a customer liked it well enough 
to order one just like it. I've put something else in the shop 
now so I won't have to do another of those. " 

Tansy laughed. 
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"What is it?" 

"I was just trying to imagine that hanging in Grand- 
mother Warner's living room." 

Her mother laughed too. "You can hardly blame her for 
not hanging last year's present. | made it for me, not for 
her." She frowned and looked into her tea, as if trying to find 
something there. "Christmas was the real turning point," 
she said. "And afterwards. Having to put everything away 
again. I guess I finally knew then." She looked over at 
Tansy's empty mug. "More tea?" 

Tansy nodded. While her mother put the teakettle back 
on one of the tiny stove's two burners, Tansy looked around 
the apartment for the first time. It was small, its furniture 
drab and battered looking. A fringe of threads along the 
bottom of the couch looked as if a cat had been at work. The 
end tables were scratched and stained with rings where 
glasses had been set on them. The rug was a salt-and-pepper 
tweed that might have been designed especially to conceal 
the dirt of generations. But amidst the drabness were the 
signs of Joan Warner. The walls were painted stark white, 
the layers of chipped paint underneath barely visible. Plants 
filled two glass shelves set into the frame of the other tall 
window. A huge swatch of contemporary fabric, stretched 
and framed with bare, sanded wood, covered most of one 
wall. An afghan woven in soft earth tones lay across the back 
of the couch. 

"Shirley made the afghan," her mother said. "It was my 
one and only housewarming gift." 

"It's beautiful." 

"Yes. Shirley has always done fine work." The teakettle 
whistled and her mother brought it back to the table. "The 
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apartment isn't much, Tansy. It's small, it's dirty, and—get 
this—there are roaches I can'tseem to getrid of. But Tansy, 
it's mine! It isn't your father's. From its grubby windows to 
its cockroachy kitchen, it is all mine! It's the first home I've 
had in my life that didn't belong to somebody else." 

"The house in Riverside is yours!" Tansy said. "It's all 
of ours." 

"Not really, Tans. It belongs to your father. In name and 
in spirit, too." 

"But you made it over the way you wanted it." 

Joan Warner laughed a tight, bitter laugh. "That's the 
one thing I couldn't do. God knows I tried! I covered almost 
everything inside and then the outside too. Maybe the next 
step would have been landscaping. Butit's like changing your 
clothes. You may look different, but you're still you under- 
neath. That house isa Warner house. Unchangeable. No 
matter how long you live there it doesn't notice you. It was 
there before you came and it will be there when you go and 
nothing you can do will make theslightest impressionon it." 

"You didn't leave because of the house." 

"No. The house is only a symbol." 

Tansy waited for more, but her mother didn't go on. 
Instead, she was looking at Tansy steadily, until Tansy had 
to look down at her mug. 

"I've missed you," her mother said. 

As if a terrible wind were sweeping through her, Tansy 
was shaken by fury. She tried to close down over it, but it 
was as if all the protections were being blown away. "You 
missed me?" Her voice rose. "You missed me? Then why 
did you leave? Why didn't youcome back? Or call? How can 
you sit here and tell me you've missed me?" 
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Joan Warner picked up her cup and Tansy saw that her 
hands were shaking. She took a sip of tea, then put the cup 
down again. "Because I have missed you. And Gwen. And 
Dennis." She cleared her throat."And something I have 
trouble admitting even to myself; I've missed your father, 
too." 

"Then come back!" 

"I can't. No more than you could go back to being a 
baby. Sometimes all the bad things about being little are 
forgotten, and you only remember how nice it was to have 
someone tuck you in at night and hold you when you were 
scared, someone to take care of you. But no matter how 
much you miss those things as you grow up, somewhere deep 
inside you know there wasanother side to beinga baby. You 
were helpless. No, Tansy. I can't come back." 

Tansy felt her anger give way to overwhelming sadness. 
"You could if you cared." 

"For whom? Should I care for you and not for me? Do 
I have to go on forever being someone else's idea of me? Do 
I have to pack myself away with the macrame materials 
every year?" 

"No, but..." 

"But what, Tansy? Do you know who I am?" 

"You're my mother! And Dennis's and Gwen's. . ." 

"'Mother' isn't a person, Tansy, it's a title. Gwen 
doesn't know it yet, but that's all ‘lawyer' is, too. I've 
watched her make her choices, feeling sosure of herself. But 
once she is the lawyer she's so anxious to be, do you think 
the rest of her life is going to fall neatly into place? What 
about marriage? How many years will she want to be alone? 
And what will she do when she's getting close to thirty-five 
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and there's not much time left for having children? She has 
that brain of hers, the grades, thescholarship offers, the trip 
to France. But does she know who she is?" 

Tansy thought about what had happened to Gwen since 
their mother had left. She shook her head. 

"I thought I was sure when I was Gwen's age. I'd go to 
college, major in art, marry the 'right guy,’ have kids; and 
that was where the story was supposed to end. That was the 
‘happily ever after’ part. Nobody told me that all during the 
happily ever after, years and years of it, | would have to be 
somebody. And nobody warned me that one choice could 
rule out all the rest." 

"But once you choose marriage and kids, you can't pre- 
tend you didn't." 

"I'm not pretending anything. But where I was I 
couldn't move, couldn't make the next choice. It was a 
matter of survival, Tansy. And you're all old enough to make 
it without me." 

"Oh, sure! Get them out of diapers and you're all done!" 

"If I'd been able to do it another way I would have." 
Joan Warner shook her head. Tansy noticed lines around 
her eyes she didn't remember. "I don't have any illusions 
about the way I've done this, Tansy. Running away is a 
coward's way out. If I were stronger, I'd have confronted 
your father and asked fora divorce." 

"Couldn't you have worked it out? Would it have to be 
a divorce?" 

"You know the answer to that. But I'm not strong 
enough. I packed away the macrame things every year. I just 
couldn't take a stand against your father. Not there in River- 
side. Not in his house. But please believe me, Tansy, I didn't 
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just opt for my happiness and to hell with you all." 

"Aren't you happy here?" 

"No. Not in the fairy-tale sense. But | don't wander 
around the apartment crying all day, either. I did that in 
Riverside. When you were all in school. And it scared me. 
At the end of a day I couldn't think ofa single thing I'd done 
that I was really proud of. When I finally knew how impor- 
tant those Christmas presents were to me, when I finally 
couldn't face packing it all away again, 1 knew I had to get 
away. I had to go some place where I could do what was 
important to me, no matter what anyone else thought of it." 

"Is it more important than being a mother?" 

"I will always be a mother, Tansy. Where I live doesn't 
change that. But I can't 'take care! of you right now. Right 
now I have to take care of myself." 

When Tansy spoke, her voice was not much more than 
a whisper. "You're leaving me with him," she said. And the 
tears welled over again. 

"I know." Joan Warner sighed deeply. "Let me tell you 
something about your father, Tansy. And the Warners. Life 
for them doesn't seem to be the kind of haphazard, chancy 
thing it is for most people. Things are planned. And the way 
they're planned is the way they go. When something inter- 
feres with their plans they either have to crush it out or 
pretend it doesn't exist. They may seem strong, Tansy, but 
they aren't. 

"At first, everything was right for your father and me. 
He had his good marriage, his place in the firm, the 'right' 
family—one girl and one boy. And then I got pregnant for 
the third time and that wasn't part of the plan." 

Tansy became aware for the first time of rock music 
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drifting down from somewhere above her, the bass making 
a kind of vibration in the walls and floor. 

"When I found out, I was happy. Gwen and Dennis 
were outof the baby stage by then and |. missed that. I guess 
you never have to doubt your worth when you have babies. 
They need youso much! But your father was furious." 

The volume must have been turned up on the radio 
above them. Now Tansy could hear an announcer giving a 
call-in question. 

"He didn't want another child. He felt so strongly about 
it that he didn't speak to me fora week. Finally . . ." Her 
mother stopped and stared over Tansy's head. Then she 
took a breath and went on: "Finally, he told me he'd ar- 
ranged for an abortion." 

Tansy felt as if something fundamental had stopped 
suddenly. Abortion! She was in favor of abortion. But this! 
This would have been a decision to kill her, Tansy. 

"Tt wasn't legal then, but your father's family had con- 
nections. Nobody thought for a minute I'd say no. But I did. 
It was the first time I'd everdisagreed with your father about 
anything so important." 

"You won." 

"Yes. I won and you won. But something was lost. I 
became someone your father couldn't trust. Couldn't count 
on. Someone who wasn't safely a Warner." 

-Tansy nodded. 

"I thought that when you were born, when he saw you 
and held you, he'd have to realize I'd been right. I remem- 
bered how he'd been with Gwen and Dennis." 

Tansy ran her fingernail along a slit in the plastic top of 
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the cardtable and watched as tiny white fibers of padding 
sprang out of the way. 

"But it didn't happen. He wouldn't even come to the 
hospital to see you. The day I was to take you home, a 
woman came to get your name for your birth certificate. I 
didn't have one yet, so she gave mean hour and went away. 
When the nurse brought you in I thought about how tiny 
you were and | looked at those little fists you kept clenched 
as if you were ready to take on the world, and I wondered 
how long you were going to have to keep your fists clenched. 
I spent that hour with one of those name-your-baby books. 
When I came to the name Tansy, I knew it had to be the 
one. The book said it meant 'tenacious.' And I knew that's 
what you'd have to be." 

"Tenacious," Tansy repeated. Above them, the rock 
music was pounding again. 

"And it's what you turned out to be. Despite the way 
your father's treated you, you've managed to have a decent 
time of it. You've just turned yourself into somebody else 
and imagined your way past him. For a long time I thought 
that way you had of imitating people was a way of hiding, 
avoiding yourself, maybe. But then I realized it was really a 
part of you, as much a gift as anything Gwen or Dennis had. 
And I thought that as soon as you found that out, you'd 
begin to trust yourself and wouldn't need anyone else to tell 
you who you were." 

Tansy sat very still, trying to sort out her feelings. The 
anger was gone. And the tears. She felt hollow. 

"Tenacious. You're the one who found me, Tans. Not 
Gwen and not Dennis." 
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Tansy nodded. She felt as if the walls were closing in on 
her. Shehad wanted to behere, nowshe wanted to get away. 
There was too much to handle here, too much to take in all 
at once. She looked at her watch. "I'd better go," she said. 

"T') call a taxi," her mother offered. 

Tansy went tothe window again as her mother made the 
call. Along the curb the trees were surrounded by little 
fences, and tulips lined the fences. The light green early 
leaves tossed in the wind. Across the street the row houses 
were gray stone buildings behind their own rows of trees and 
tulips. She supposed this building looked like those. She 
hadn't noticed when she'd come up the stairs from the street. 
A youngwoman walked by, pushing a baby carriage, a toddler 
holding onto her coat. Traffic moved on the street in a 
constant stream, the sounds of horns and squealing brakes 
coming through the closed windows from time to time. 

A yellow taxi stopped in front of the building and 
honked. Tansy turned and found her mother standing be- 
hind her. They walked to the door, neither speaking. When 
she'd put her hand on the doorknob, Joan Warner turned 
to Tansy. "When I'm ready to face your father, I'll get in 
touch with him," she said. "In the meantime, don't tell 
anyone where I am. Please." 

"All right." 

"T love you, Tansy." The taxi honked again. "You can 
come for a visit whenever you want." 

"Thanks." 

Her mother made a movement as if to hug her, but 
Tansy stepped aside and went out into the hall. And then 
she was on the stairs, holding tightly to the handrail as she 
went down, her steps echoing in the long stairwell. 
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Tansy opened her eyes to the firm, insistent pressure of 
Hector's paws, his claws pricking as he kneaded the backs 
of her legs. "Hey!" she said, jerking herself out from under 
him. "Get off!" He jumped to the floor and sat looking 
complacently up at her. She tossed her pillow at him and he 
disappeared under the bed. 

She lay there, looking at the sun slanting under the edge 
of her window shade and across the gray green rug. It was 
the morning of opening night. Three weeks after her trip to 
Chicago. She had come home feeling numb. Eric had 
picked her up and they had talked for a long time, but 
afterwards she hadn't been able to remember anything ei- 
ther of them had said. Everything had seemed unreal. Since 
Tien, her body had felt likea marionette, as if her mind were 
directing what she did and what she said, but that nothing 
really connected. 

She'd managed to get caught up with enough of her 
homework to satisfy the teachers that she was trying. And 
she'd done her share around the house, as the work that 
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needed doing gradually began to settle into a routine. She 
hadn't spent much time with Vickie; explaining about the 
visit had seemed impossible, so she hadn't tried. For the 
most part she let Vickie think that it was the play that was 
keeping her away from the Chamberlain house. 

But this was opening night. Tansy stretched and swung 
her feet over the edge of the bed. Her stomach fluttered. In 
a few more hours she would become Anne Frank again. She 
went to the window, raised the shade, and looked out over 
the backyard, bathed with early sunlight. The vegetable 
garden, last year's tomato stakes leaning at a crazyangle, was 
thickly grown with weeds. Without her mother there to 
plant and tend it, the garden would eventually disappear 
entirely, Tansy thought. But whether weeds or vegetables, 
there was no stopping the green. 

It seemed suddenly as if for the last three weeks Tansy 
had lived in her own personal winter. She had come back 
from Chicago frozen inside, encased in ice. It had been like 
hibernation. But there was something about the sun on that 
garden that seemed to stir warmth again. A female cardinal 
landed on top of a tomato stake, paused for a moment, then 
flew off. In a moment, the male flashed across the yard after 
her. The bluster and change of April was long gone. The 
warm, blue smoothness of late May had taken over. And 
everything was growing. 

She opened her window and breathed in the warm, soft 
air. Tonight she would be Anne, and again tomorrow, and 
then it would be over. The opening, the matinee, and then 
no more hiding behind the play. Tansy shivered. It was 
almost as if when the play ended Anne Frank would die all 
over again. On her desk lay the paperback copy of Anne's 
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diary, that face with its dark, quiet eyes so familiar to her 
now. 

Tansy took the book and settled onto her bed with it to 
‘ead what Anne had written her last spring before Bergen- 
Belsen, her lastsummer. But when Hector jumped up beside 
her, she put the book down. "I can't do it," she told him. 
"I can't read it again." She scratched his ears and he settled 
beside her, purring, his eyes closed. 

In a few hours the audience would fill the school audito- 
rium. Gwen and Dennis would be there. And the Chamber- 
lains—Vickie considered it a great honor that they'd actu- 
ally hired a baby sitter. And Glen Warner would be there, 
too. But not her mother. Tansy thought of Joan Warner 
alone tonight in her apartment. For the first time she let 
herself remember her mother's words, the story of her own 
birth. But her father would see her opening. Her mother 
would not. 

And then she remembered the look on her mother's face 
when she'd avoided that last-minute hug. Was it any worse 
for her mother to miss the opening than for her to refuse 
that hug? They each needed something different, she told 
herself. And nothing could change that. 

She picked Hector up and rubbed her cheek along his 
head, feeling the rumble of his purr in his chest. "You'd 
come if they let cats in, wouldn't you?" He stopped purring, 
pushed against her chest, and jumped away. Tansy watched 
him disappear around her partly open door, his tail twitching 
indignantly. "I love you anyway!" she called after him, then 
grinned. It was true. She did love him. But he had claws. 
And she couldn't hold him when he didn't want to be held. 
People, too, she thought. 
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She got up, then, and got dressed. There was plenty to 
do. It was Saturday—and opening night. 


"Nervous?" Eric asked when she climbed into the 
car. 

"A little," she admitted. 

"My stomach's doing flip-flops," he said. 

"Helen Hayes says she never goes onstage without get- 
ting stage fright," Sharon assured them. 

"T'll bet she never felt like this." 

Sharon peered into the cat carrier she held on her lap. 
"Do you suppose Alladin's nervous?" 

Tansy laughed. "I don't think he has a nerve in his body. 
Are you sure he isn't a stuffed cat?" 

Eric held up one hand. A red streak ran down to his 
wrist. "Some stuffed cat. He did this to me during dress 
rehearsal." 

"Well, you picked him up wrong,” Sharon said. 

"IT take it back, Sharon," Tansy said. "He's real." 


Backstage was pandemonium. Props people were rush- 
ing around trying to locate the mysteriously vanished 
Chanukah candles. Lights faded up and down as they were 
tested. The costume mistress was trying to repair a rip in a 
sleeve while the actor kept jumping away from her needle. 
In the midst of it stood Miss Maitland, like a rock among 
the waves, checking off cast members on her clipboard and 
giving each a word of encouragement. "Remember the illu- 
sion of the first time." "You're fine, you look splendid." 
"Don't forget the fourth wall—no one beyond the stage 
counts." 
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As she checked Tansy off, she smiled. "There are some 
surprises waiting in your dressing room," she said."Go see." 

Eric gave Tansy and Sharon each a kiss on the cheek 
and went off to the men's dressing room. Tansy wanted 
to say something to him before he went, but couldn't 
think what it should be, so she followed Sharon through 
the blanket which hung across the women's dressing 
room doorway. At her mirror she found two florist's 
boxes, two telegrams, and a small envelope. The envelope 
contained a note from Miss Maitland. "If you believe in 
people, so will we all," it said. 

She opened the smaller box first and found a bouquet of 
tea roses from the Chamberlains. When she opened the 
other one, she gasped. A dozen long-stemmed red roses lay 
in their green tissue paper, tied with a huge white satin bow. 
As she lifted them out of the box, a note fluttered to the 
floor. She didn't recognize the handwriting. "For Anne 
Frank and Tansy Warner." She turned the note over, but 
there was nothing else on it. She shook out the paper, but 
there was no other note. Eric? It couldn't be Dad. 

She picked up one of the telegrams. She had never 
received a telegram before and here were two. This one was 
from Eric. Wishing she had thought of sending him one, 
she read the message. "Pretending is for the stage. Break a 
leg. Love, Eric." 

She propped the yellow sheet against her mirror and 
opened the other one. "Tansy," she read. "If I were there 
Icould wish you no more than that you find in Anne some- 
thing of your true, strong self. Love and roses, Mom." 

Tansy picked up the roses again and breathed in their 
fragrance. In the rush of voices and footsteps around her she 
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was for a moment an island. Tears blurred the image of 
herself in the mirror, but she blinked them away. 

"Who sent the roses, Tansy?" The question came from 
several directions; bodies crowded around and she looked 
up. 

"My mom," she said. 

"Oh," Sharon's voice came from the other end of the 
dressing table. "My flowers are from Eric!" 

As the bodies moved toward Sharon, Tansy grinned at 
her reflection. They'd never understand. 

And then half hour was called; she began to put on her 
makeup, and the silence Miss Maitland insisted upon settled 
over the dressing room. It was time to become someoneelse. 


"In spite of everything, I still believe that people are 
really good at heart." 

"She puts me to shame." 

It was over. As Tansy came down to the front of the 
stage to take Eric's hand and make her bow, she felt only 
a sense of great relief. But as she looked out at the audience, 
who were standing now, their applause took over. She felt 
as if she were being lifted on the wave of sound. This is what 
I want to do! she thought. This is really what I want! 

Eric grinned at her as they bowed again. When the 
curtain came down, he threw an arm around her shoulder. 
"We did it!" 

"We sure did." 

Pandemonium had returned, but now it was no longer 
nervous. Now it was wildly elated. People were jumping up 
and down, hugging, laughing, shouting. Suddenly, Miss 
Maitland was among them, her voice cutting through the 
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noise. "Beautifully done. Beautifully done. But remember, 
you have another performance tomorrow. Remember the 
matinee." 

"The matinee!" 

"The matinee!" 

The words went up like a cheer. 

"All right, all right! Take your makeup off now. The 
party begins in half an hour." 


When Tansy headed for the dressing room, the hallway 
was crowded with friends and relatives of the cast. Sharon 
was surrounded, Eric was talking toa tall, thin man who 
must be Roy Heideman, she thought. Vickie's bright carrot 
red curls were bobbing up and down as she jumped to see 
over the crowd. Tansy waved, then caught sight of her 
father, leaning against the wall, well out of the crowd, talk- 
ing to someone's parents. He looked magnificent, she 
thought, with his perfectly tailored three-piece suit, his care- 
fully combed hair, the slight flush on his cheeks as he ac- 
cepted the congratulations of the smiling couple. But he 
stayed away from the crowd. If she wanted to talk to him, 
she would have to go there. 

She felt a hand on her shoulder and turned to find 
Dennis grinning down at her. "Great job, Tans." 

"Thanks." 

"I'm not just saying that, either. It's like winning a 
marathon. It takes something special—inside." He slipped 
away as Vickie broke through a knot of people and threw her 
arms around Tansy. 

"I cried and cried and cried!" she said. "Luckily Mom 
brought extra Kleenex." She pulled Tansy out of the hallway 
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onto thesteps that led back to the stage. "You were brilliant! 
Absolutely and incredibly brilliant! Mom and Dad said to 
tell you so from them, too." 

"Tell them thanks." 

"Tell them yourself. They said I should invite you to 
spend the night at our house—in case, you know, you don't 
want to go home after the party." 

Tansy was tempted. She imagined the atmosphere of 
celebration there would be at the Chamberlains'. But she 
shook her head. "Thanks anyway, Vick, but I think I'll go 
home. You want to come to the party?" 

"Can I?" 

"We're allowed to bring somebody." 

"I think they mean dates!" 

"So what should I do, invite Dennis? They don't care." 

Vickie laughed. "There's Eric!" 

"He's with Sharon. Anyway, he's cast." 

"You're letting him get away." 

"For now." 

"Tansy!" Gwen's voice rose over the voices in the hall. 
"Tansy Warner!" 

"Your public awaits. I'll meet you at the dressing room 
in fifteen minutes." 

Tansy found herself back in the hall, where Gwen and 
her date were looking for her. "There you are!" Gwen said. 
She smiled;a genuine, honest-to-God smile, Tansy thought. 

"That was magnificent," she said. "The whole produc- 
tion was." The boy she was with, standing slightly behind 
her, nodded. "This is Mike," Gwen said. "He's prelaw at 
State." The boy nodded again. "He loved it too." As Mike 
was going to nod a third time, Gwen took him by the arm. 
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"We've got to be going. See you later." She started to guide 
Mike through the crowd and then turned back. "Dad's 
really proud!" she said, and, pushing Mike ahead of her, 
disappeared into the crowd. 

Tansy wound in and out among the groups of people, 
heading for the dressing room, nodding and smiling as con- 
gratulations were called out to her. When she reached her 
mirror, she saw that someone had put all the flowers into 
water. She held the vase full of red roses to her face. Dad's 
proud, she thought. But Dad didn't come to find me. She 
breathed in the scent of the roses again. Pride you get, she 
decided. Love you give. 

Eric peeked around the blanket. "You decent?" 

She nodded. 

He slipped in and stood behind her. "You were the best 
ever!" he said. "Anne Frank lives." 

Then everyone else was coming in and Eric was pushed 
out. Tansy sat for a moment, staring at herself in the mirror. 
So does Tansy Warner, she thought. So does Tansy Warner. 
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